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PR  k  FAC  I". 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  few  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  present  day  present  so 
much  difficulty  as  that  which  is  concerned  with 
the  adequate  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Any  hints  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  this  increasingly  important  department 
of  instruction  ought,  in  consequence,  to  receive  a 
warm  welcome  from  our  educational  authorities. 
This  little  volume,  which  is  intended  for  all  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  and  commercial  curricula  of  English  and 
Scotch  schools,  professes  to  contain  in  a  sum- 
marised and  handy  form,  the  suggestive  criticisms 
and  practical  counsels  of  M.  le  Prof.  Horner,  a 
gentleman  whose  writings  on  pedagogic  method 
are  highly  esteemed  by  Continental  educationists. 
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The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 
in  Schools  and  Colleges. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IMPORTANCE     OF      MODERN      LANGUAGES — AIMS 
AND   OBJECTS   OF    THE    STUDENT. 

Objects  of  Classical  Study. — All  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  practical  work  of  teach- 
ing, are  unanimous  in  regarding  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  as  a  simple  means  of  general 
culture.  The  devotee  of  gymnastics  does  not  give 
himself  up  to  corporal  exercises  more  or  less 
violent,  and  to  feats  of  strength,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  reproduce  these  later  on  in  the 
family  or  in  society.  The  object  he  has  in  view 
is  rather  to  fortify  his  members  and  to  render 
them  more  supple,  to  acquire  a  greater  ease  in  his 
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bearing,  and  a  more  robust  and  enduring  health. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  with  Latin  and  Greek : 
we  study  these  languages  not  so  much  to  know  them 
as  to  make  sure  of  attaining  a  certain  maturity  of 
mind  and  that  general  development  of  the  faculties 
which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  higher  studies. 

Role  of  Modern  Languages. — Quite  other  is  the 
role  of  the  living  tongues.  We  study  them  in 
order  to  know  them.  To  many,  indeed,  such  know- 
ledge is  an  immediate  necessity.  The  man  of 
science  has  need  of  following  the  scientific  progress 
which  is  being  effected  among  other  civilised 
peoples  ;  the  man  of  letters  must  be  able  to  com- 
prehend and  criticise  the  literature  of  foreign 
nations.  Such  knowledge  is  obligatory  along 
frontiers  where  several  languages  are  spoken,  in 
order  that  a  cultured  citizen  may  have  intelligent 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nation,  take 
part  in  its  intellectual,  industrial  and  commercial 
life,  attend  its  public  meetings  and  congresses,  and 
keep  himself  in  touch  with  its  thought,  speech  and 
literature. 

Importance  of  Modem  Languages. — The  con- 
stantly increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  among 
nations,  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity  to 
the  purposes  of  travel,  bring  the  various  peoples  so 
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much  into  contact  at  the  present  day,  that  a  study 
of  modern  languages  is  distinctly  advantageous 
and  expedient.  What  pleasure  can  a  traveller 
find  in  journeying  through  a  country  the  idiom  of 
which  is  utterly  unknown  to  him  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
high  time  that  the  study  of  the  living  tongues 
should  figure  in  the  time-tables  of  every  school 
and  college  in  the  country. 

Rigid  grammatical  study  essential  at  least  in 
higher  stages. — But  if  the  knowledge  of  the  modern 
languages  is  of  supreme  utility,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that,  on  the  whole,  it  does  not  exercise  on 
the  intelligence  quite  the  same  influence  as  the 
.  study  of  the  dead  languages.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  commercial  travellers, 
clerks,  hotel-porters,  and  waiters,  who  can  speak 
several  languages  fairly  well  without  any  great 
mental  development  having,  to  all  appearance,  re- 
sulted therefrom.  Undoubtedly,  the  rigid  gram- 
matical drill  which  is  given  during  the  years  of 
classical  study,  is  a  most  important  exercise  ;  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  modern  languages  which  it 
is  proposed  to  substitute  for  Latin  and  Greek  in 
certain  countries,  should  be  taught,  at  least  in  the 
higher  stages,  on  stringent  grammatical  lines  if  the 
mental  maturity  we  desire  is  to  be  assured. 
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7  he  mother  tongue  of  pupil  must  not  be  sacrificed. 
—  It  is  utterly  preposterous  to  think  that  several 
modern  languages  can  be  mastered  in  all  their 
details.  There  are  very  few  men  in  Great  Britain 
capable  of  speaking  and  writing  two  modern 
languages  with  idiomatic  precision.  And  let  it  be 
emphatically  said  that  zee  must  in  no  case  learn  a 
modern  language  to  the  detriment  of  our  mother 
tongue.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  of  every  man 
of  culture,  and  of  every  student  leaving  college,  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  English,  whereas  for 
modern  Continental  tongues  we  are  rightly  much 
less  exacting.  If  parents  do  not  wish  to  be 
grievously  disappointed,  they  would  do  well  to 
banish  from  their  minds  the  expectation  that  their 
children  can  be  taught  several  modern  languages 
without  the  risk  of  seriously  prejudicing  that  know- 
ledge of  the  mother  tongue,  which  is  the  prime 
necessity  of  education. 

End  in  view  in  studying  Modern  Languages. — 
Another  very  common  error  consists  in  undertak- 
ing the  study  of  a  language  without  having  a  clear 
idea  of  the  result  we  wish  to  attain,  in  beginning, 
e.g.,  by  a  long  and  unattractive  study  of  grammar 
and  syntax,  as  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  the 
pupil  ever  being  able  to  compose  faultlessly  in  the 
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language,  or  even  any  great  profit  in  his  being 
able  to  do  so.  The  usual  result  is,  that  the  pupil 
wastes  his  time  and  courage  in  needless  prelimin- 
ary labour,  and  never  gains  any  practical  benefit. 
When  we  commence  the  study  of  a  language  we 
ought  to  determine  beforehand  the  useful  end  to 
be  attained. 

Four  Stages  of  Complete  Possession. — If  we  wish 
in  the  long  run  simply  to  understand  what  we 
read,  we  may  dispense  with  the  study  of  the  pro- 
nunciation and  the  labour  of  educating  the  ear  to 
the  harmonies  of  the  language  :  in  such  a  case  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  getting  up  the  essential 
rules  of  grammar,  reserving  our  time  mainly  for 
the  special  vocabularies  of  which  we  have  need. 
Thus  the  chemist  who  wishes  to  study  the  progress 
of  scientific  thought  in  German)-,  will  devote 
special  attention  to  the  vocabulary  of  chemical 
phrases  and  to  the  terminology  of  the  science  in 
which  he  is  specially  interested.  The  traveller,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  wish  to  understand  the  spoken 
word  and  know  how  to  speak  himself;  and  the 
surest  way  to  acquire  an  impeccable  pronunciation 
is  to  spend  a  certain  time  in  the  country  where  the 
language  is  spoken,  attain  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  or  undergo  at  home  a  course  of 
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lessons  according  to  the  principles  of  the  intuitive 
method  of  instruction,  which  will  be  explained  in 
a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  book.  If  the  student 
is  desirous  of  knowing  a  language  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  speak  and  write  in  it  without  flaw,  he  must 
give  himself  up  to  a  long  and  detailed  study  of 
the  grammar.  The  four  stages  of  complete  posses- 
sion are,  according  to  M.  Marcel  (i)  ability  to  read 
a  book  ;  (2)  ability  to  understand  what  is  said  ; 
(3)  ability  to  speak  the  language  ;  (4)  ability  to 
compose  in  it.  In  most  cases  what  is  wanted  is 
the  ability  to  converse  in  it  with  tolerable  fluency. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


HISTORICAL. 


Modern  Languages  in  France  during  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — As  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  was  strenuously  advocated  by  certain 
reformers.  "  I  should  wish,"  said  Montaigne,  "  to 
know  first  of  all  my  own  language  well,  and  also 
that  of  my  neighbours  with  whom  I  have  the  most 
frequent  dealings."  But  it  was  only  very  gradually 
that  the  vernacular  tongues  entered  into  the 
programs  of  the  colleges.  The  plan  of  study 
drawn  up  by  Richelieu  in  1640  for  the  college  of 
his  native  town  comprised  among  other  branches, 
"the  comparison  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish  languages."  Owing  to  the 
very  frequent  relations  with  Italy  and  Spain  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  was  then  widely  disseminated  in 
France,  and  for  these  two  languages,  Lancelot 
composed  a  well-known  manual.     The  wars  which 
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filled  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  caused  the  preference 
to  be  given  to  German  and  English.  Certain 
educationists  were,  however,  entirely  hostile  to  the 
study  of  the  vernacular  languages.  Fenelon,  for 
example,  was  of  opinion  that  girls  should  study 
Latin  rather  than  Italian  or  Spanish.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  military  schools 
began  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  study  of 
the  modern  languages.  The  directors  of  the 
celebrated  Benedictine  college  of  Sorreze,  con- 
sidering that  "education  ought  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  to  embrace  all  that 
the  age  deemed  of  importance,"  opened  their 
portals  to  the  study  of  the  living  tongues. 

Germany  and  Switzerland. — We  find,  as  early 
as  1554,  a  teacher  of  French  at  Frankfort-on-Main. 
About  the  same  time,  one  Du  Vivier,  a  school- 
master at  Cologne,  published  in  that  town  a  gram- 
mar of  the  French  language.  By  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  modern  languages  had  made 
their  way  into  a  great  number  of  the  German 
gymnasia.  It  was  for  these  institutions  that 
Comenius  drew  up  his  Janua  Linguarum.  It  is 
only  since  the  great  war  of  1  870,  that  the  study  of 
modern  languages  has  been  made  compulsory  in 
the    French   colleges,  but   in   Switzerland  and  the 


frontier  countries  the  study  was  rendered  obligatory 
at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Great  Britain. —  In  Great  Britain,  the  study  of 
modern  languages  has  always  been  very  ineffi- 
ciently provided  for.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  properly  qualified  masters, 
that  is  to  say,  men  who,  in  addition  to  a  sound 
knowledge  of  English,  are  competent  to  impart 
conversational  fluency  to  their  pupils.  In  English 
and  Scotch  schools,  the  practical  blunder  is  often 
made  of  requiring  the  same  master  to  give  in- 
struction in  French  and  German. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN 
COLLEGES  SITUATED  ON  THE  FRONTIERS 
WHERE   TWO    LANGUAGES   ARE   SPOKEN. 

First  Group. — These  establishments  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  group  con- 
sists of  institutions  where  a  preparatory  course  is 
given  to  the  pupils  who  speak  the  language  of  the 
minority  of  the  population.  Such  are  the  colleges 
of  Schwyz,  and  Chateau-Salins  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  pupils  who  speak  the  language  of  the  minority 
receive  special  instruction  in  that  of  the  majority 
until  they  are  able  to  understand  the  latter  suffi- 
ciently well  to  follow  the  ordinary  speech  in  which 
the  instruction  is  given.  As  soon  as  they  are 
adequately  grounded  in  that  language,  they  pass 
into  the  classes  which  suit  their  age  and  advance- 
ment. 

This  system  has  the  advantage  of  very  quickly 
familiarising    the  pupils   with    an   idiom  which   is 
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foreign  to  them  ;  but  such  familiarity  is  attained  to 
the  detriment  of  their  mother  tongue,  which  is 
entirely  abandoned.  Those  who  desire  to  learn  the 
new  language  might,  with  advantage,  adopt  the 
system  for  say  two  years  at  the  most,  e.g.,  at  the 
commencement  or  at  the  end  of  their  school 
curriculum,  but  if  this  period  is  prolonged,  they 
run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  in  some  measure  the 
other  branches  of  school  instruction  as  well  as 
their  own  mother  tongue  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
speech  of  the  majority  of  their  fellows. 

Second  Group. — The  second  group  comprises 
those  colleges  where  the  two  languages  spoken 
are  on  a  footing  of  equality.  There,  certain 
branches  are  taught  in  one  language  and  certain 
are  given  in  the  other.  This  is  the  practice  at  the 
Athenajum  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  city,  originally  German,  has  been,  since  1839, 
the  capital  of  a  territory  in  which  French  is 
dominant.  The  city  has  a  well-equipped  gym- 
nasium and  a  commercial  school.  Religious  in- 
struction, English,  philosophy,  and  history,  are 
given  in  German  in  the  four  lowest  classes.  On 
the  other  hand,  French  is  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion for  mathematics,  geography  and  history,  in 
the   higher   forms.      Latin    is   taught   in    the    two 
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languages  :  German  is  used  for  the  grammar  and 
the  grammatical  exercises,  French  is  employed  in 
the  translation  and  the  explanation  of  authors. 
The  college  of  Montigny  has  adopted  a  similar 
plan  of  procedure.  In  this  way  the  pupils  have,  so 
to  spzak,  two  mother  tongues.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  those  who  are  not  exceptionally 
gifted  will  know  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
thoroughly. 

Third  Group. — The  third  group  includes  those 
colleges  in  which  the  two  languages  are  taught 
side  by  side  without  any  general  grouping  of  the 
junior  pupils,  eg.,  in  certain  Austrian  gymnasia 
and  at  Fribourg,  where  there  are  two  complete 
higher  class  schools,  one  French  and  the  other 
German.  The  pupils  of  the  two  schools  are 
united  only  in  the  two  senior  forms,  where  the 
teaching  is  imparted  in  French  and  Latin.  Under 
this  system,  each  pupil  retains  and  cultivates  his 
mother  tongue,  but  the  foreign  language,  which  is 
taught  as  an  accessory  branch,  benefits  in  no  way 
from  the  proximity  of  those  who  speak  it  at  home, 
seeing  that  the  French-speaking  pupils  are  taught 
apart  from  those  to  whom  German  is  the  mother 
tongue.  What  is  defective  in  the  Fribourg 
arrangement,  might  be  remedied   by  adopting  the 
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Luxembourg  system  for  the  two  senior  classes, 
where  the  pupils  are  united.  Part  of  the  instruc- 
tion might  then  be  given  in  French,  and  part  in 
German.  Certain  Swiss  cantons,  Berne  and 
Valais,  for  example,  have  established  French 
colleges  in  the  French  districts,  and  German 
colleges  in  the  German  part,  making  it  obligatory, 
however,  on  the  French  to  study  German  and 
vice  vetsi'i. 

Whatever  system  is  adopted,  the  mother  tongue 
must  on  no  account  be  sacrificed  to  the  foreign 
language.  In  the  teaching  of  the  former,  nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  capiice  of  the 
masters.  The  authorities  of  every  educational 
institution  should  clearly  indicate  the  program 
the}-  wish  carried  out,  the  general  methods  to  be 
followed,  and  the  manuals  to  be  employed.  They 
should  also  assure  themselves  that  the  time-table 
of  the  school  is  logically  co-ordinated  and  gradu- 
ated throughout. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

A   UNIVERSAL   LANGUAGE. 

Latin  formerly  the  Universal  Language. — If  ever 
we  succeed  in  getting  one  and  the  same  language 
adopted  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
we  shall  no  longer  have  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  save  for  the 
appreciation  of  their  literatures.  That  would  be 
certainly  the  best  practical  solution  of  a  very 
pressing  educational  question.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  well  on  into  modern  times,  Latin  served 
as  the  common  speech  of  educated  men.  Being  a 
dead  language,  it  awakened  no  international 
rivalries.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  exact 
and  the  purest  of  tongues,  and  was  the  key  to  all 
the  treasures  that  philosophy,  theology,  and  juris- 
prudence had  amassed  in  the  course  of  seven  or 
eight  centuries.  In  our  day,  however,  well- 
educated  men,  while  being  able  to  read  Latin  with 
ease,  do   not,   as  a   rule,  feel   themselves  able    to 
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converse  in  it  with  fluency.  There  are,  indeed,  no 
Latin  words  available  to  express  some  of  the 
commonest  objects  of  modern  life.  In  consequence 
of  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
French  came  very  near  being  the  universal  language 
of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Everywhere,  French  was  spoken,  and  it  became 
the  language  of  diplomacy,  an  honour  which  it  still 
retains.  Owing  to  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  dream  of  establishing  French  as 
the  universal  speech  vanished.  On  different  occa- 
sions, Utopian  theorists  have  attempted  to 
construct  a  ready-made  language.  Volapuk  for  a 
time  had  a  certain  vogue,  and  at  the  present  day 
there  are  many  advocates  of  an  artificial  language 
called  Esperanto.  The  living  tongue  which  seems 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  establishing  its  supremacy 
is  English,  both  on  account  of  its  simple  syntax, 
and  of  the  commercial  and  colonial  supremacy  of 
those  who  speak  it.  English  is  the  ordinary  speech 
of  tourists  and  merchants.  //  has,  however,  its 
pronunciation  against  it.  That,  of  course,  might 
be  remedied  by  the  phonetic  reforms  proposed  by 
Pitman  and  Max  Muller,  or  by  some  system  which 
should  indicate  the  correct  sounds  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tonic  accent. 
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Meanwhile,  let  us  pass  rapidly  in  review  the 
leading  methods  proposed  for  the  study  of  the 
living  tongues.  We  shall  devote  most  of  our 
space  to  the  exposition  of  the  intuitive  method 
which  is  now  taking  root  everywhere,  and  which 
is  beyond  question  the  most  expeditious  of  all,  and 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  youthful 
mind. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


MXKMONIC    .METHODS. 


The  majority  of  those  who  have  given  their 
energies  to  the  teaching  of  languages  have  sought 
above  everything  else  the  most  suitable  ways  and 
means  of  retaining  the  vocabulary.  A  great  num- 
ber of  devices  have  been  invented  to  aid  the 
memory. 

Lancelot's  Mnemonics. — Lancelot,  the  solitary  of 
Port-Royal,  composed  a  long  series  of  nine-syl- 
labled verses  in  which  he  embodied  all  the  roots  of 
the  Greek  language  with  their  French  signification. 
Here  is  one  of  his  couplets  : — 

"  A  (grec)fait  tin,  prive,  augment e,  admire  : 
Ai's'u)  (anzo)f  exhale  et /expire." 

Although  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  facilitates  the 
literal  study  of  the  verses,  the  method  is  un- 
doubtedly very  defective.  In  the  first  place, 
several  of  the  words  are  so  rarely  employed  that  it 
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is  hardly  worth  while  learning  them  ;  secondly, 
there  is  no  link  to  connect  the  root  and  its  signi- 
fication. It  is  only  by  sheer  rote,  by  dint  of 
frequent  repetition,  that  the  meaning  can  be 
retained.  However,  the  retentive  faculty  of  young 
pupils  being  fresh  and  keen,  can  manage  to  store 
up  an  enormous  quantity  of  matter.  But  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  knowledge  of  a  word  and  the 
capability  of  using  it  rightly  are  two  very  different 
things.  In  practice  also  it  was  discovered  that  the 
pupils  frequently  failed  to  remember  the  mnemoni- 
cal  formula  when  they  encountered  the  particular 
word  in  their  exercises  of  translation.  Again,  the 
sense  of  a  word  was  often  known  without  the  pupil 
being  able  to  make  a  right  employment  of  it. 

Moignds  Formula.  —  The  celebrated  Abbe 
Moigno  invented  another  mnemonical  method 
more  ingenious  and  much  easier  than  that  of 
Lancelot.  He  composed  not  verses  but  formuUe 
meant  to  recall  the  two  essentials,  the  foreign  root 
and  its  translation.  Thus  while  Lancelot  aided 
the  memory  only  by  the  rhythm  of  his  verse, 
Moigno  aided  it  by  an  idea  which  connected  some 
French  word  of  sound  akin  to  the  foreign  root 
with  the  meaning  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  retain 
the   Latin  word  abies  (Fr.  sapin),  and  the  German 
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words,  Baunt  (arbre),  Mond  (lune),  Sonne  (soleil), 
the  author  employed  the  following  phrases  : — 

Abies,  sapin  ;  a  biaiser  d'aucuns  passent  leur  vie  jusqu'au  sapin. 

Baum,  arbre  ;  le  baume  est  le  sue  d'un  arbre. 

Monde,  lune  ;  monde  habitee  est  la  lune. 

Sonne,  soleil  ;  sonnez,  cloches,  e'est  midi  au  soleil. 

This  method  is  in  every  way  an  advance  on  that 
of  Lancelot.  The  formula  has  a  meaning  which 
attaches  the  signification  of  the  foreign  word  to 
some  expression  which  instantly  suggests  the  root. 
Those  roots  which  have  a  certain  etymological  or 
phonetic  analogy  with  their  French  equivalent,  do 
not  of  course  need  any  mnemonic  ;  thus  the  deri- 
vations patemel,  fratemel,  and  the  roots  lac, 
honneur,  bouquin,  suffice  of  themselves  for  the 
retention  of  the  words  pater,  /rater,  lacus,  honos, 
and  buck.  By  using  his  own  method  the  fortunate 
abbe  managed  to  master  one  after  the  other,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  a  dozen  languages  beginning 
with  Hebrew. 

Defects. — The  device  of  M.  Moigno,  however 
ingenious,  has  several  drawbacks.  First  of  all, 
these  formula  are  very  difficult  to  construct.  The 
author  did  not  think  fit  to  publish  those  that  were 
of  service  to  him  in  any  language,  save  in  Latin 
and  in  German.     Again,  as  we  stated  a  little  ago, 
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it  is  one  thing  to  compreliend  the  meaning  of  a  word 
in  a  given  formula,  and  quite  another  thing  to  recall 
it  wlien  it  is  zvanted  for  our  translation  or  com- 
position. It  is  not  enough  that  we  amass  in  our 
memory  the  raw  materials  of  a  language  :  we 
must  be  able  to  recognise  these  when  we  meet 
them  in  an  author,  or  when  we  hear  them  uttered. 
And  these  materials  must  be  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  shall  be  able  at  once  to  employ  them  in  writing 
and  speaking.  Otherwise,  they  are  nothing  but  a 
useless  encumbrance  to  the  memory. 

Frances  Practical  Vocabularies. — M.  Franck 
meant  to  combat  all  these  difficulties  by  another 
method,  which  we  shall  briefly  summarise.  He 
tells  us  that,  according  to  a  well-grounded  calcula- 
tion, an  individual  of  ordinary  education  does  not 
employ,  for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  more 
than  1 200  words  at  the  very  most.  He  even 
thinks  that  a  vocabulary  of  1000  words,  carefully 
selected,  luould  be  amply  sufficient  for  expressing  all 
the  ideas  of  everyday  life.  The  whole  method  of 
M.  Franck  consists  (1)  in  the  choice  of  the  1200 
winds,  (2)  the  grouping  of  these  according  to  the 
sense  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  make  an 
immediate   use   of  them,  (3)  the  preparation  of  a 
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practice  from  the  very  outset  in  making  use  of  the 
words  as  they  are  systematically  classed  in  his 
mind.  Let  us  borrow  a  specimen  from  M. 
Franck's  vocabulary,  that  referring  to  the  word 
pain  (bread) — 

Boulangerie :  boulanger  ;  farine,  pate  :  four  ( faire  cuire). 
Parties  :  crSute  ;  mie,  miettes  :  morceaux,  miche. 
Qualites :     blanc,     ordinaire,     noir  ;    cuit,    frais,     rassis,    dur 
(maiiser). 

One  school  session  would  suffice  to  go  over  the 
whole  of  M.  Franck's  practical  vocabulary.  The 
following  oral  exercises  would  be  performed  :  (i) 
Each  series  would  be  read  aloud  by  master  and 
pupils.  (2)  Suitable  determinative  adjectives 
would  be  affixed,  e.g.,  le  pain,  mon  pain,  trois  pains, 
la  mie,  cette  croiite,  etc.  (3)  The  adjectives  of  the 
series  would  be  applied  to  the  nouns:  le  pain  frais, 
la  mie  blanche,  etc.,  and  occasion  would  be  taken 
to  evolve  the  principal  rules  of  accord.  (4)  The 
verb-exercises  for  the  first  year  would  be  confined 
to  the  three  simple  tenses  of  the  indicative  : 
aujoura"  Jmi  je  mange  du  pain  frais,  tu  manges, 
etc.  ;  demain  je  mangerai  du  pain  blanc,  tu  etc.  ; 
liier  fai  mnnge  du  pain  rassis,  tu  as  mange',  etc. 
(5)  The  action  would  be  represented  under  the 
four  usual  forms,  viz.,  affirmative,  negative,  inter- 
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rogative,  and  negative-interrogative  :  je  mange  la 
pain  ;  In  n'as  pas  fait  cuire  la  farine ;  avez-vous 
mange  la  mie  ? ;  riavons-nous  pas  mange  les 
miettes  ? 

After  preparatory  studies  like  the  above,  the 
pupil  during  the  second  and  the  subsequent  years 
would  be  introduced  to  the  other  tenses  of  the 
verb,  and  would  complete  his  vocabulary  and 
grammar  to  any  extent  judged  necessary. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

METHOD   OF   "  1'IIRASE-TYPES." 

Views  of  M.  Breal. — M.  ScJiuchart  in  Germany, 
and  M.  Breal  in  France,  have  advocated  the 
system  known  on  the  Continent  as  that  of  pJirase- 
types.  M.  Breal,  who  is  justly  famous  for  his 
numerous  works  on  pedagogy  and  the  science  of 
language,  expounded  the  system  in  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  to  the  students  in  arts  at  the 
Soibonne.  Several  salient  passages  from  M. 
Breal's  lectures  will  give  a  fair  notion  of  his  views. 
"  Formerly,"  he  tells  us,  "  a  commencement  was 
made  bv  grammar  :  rules  on  the  formation  of  the 
plural,  on  the  gender  of  nouns,  and  on  the  agree- 
ment of  adjectives — such  was  the  ordinary  '  menu  ' 
offered  to  beginners.  The  pupil  often  attained  in 
this  way  an  accurate  knowledge  of  grammatical 
regimen,  but,  for  want  of  a  wide  vocabulary,  the 
rules  remained  in  his  brain  like  so  many  empty 
formulae.     Now-a-days,  teachers  are  more  assidu- 
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ous  than  formerly  in  storing  the  pupil's  memory 
with  words  ;  but  something  more  is  wanted  to  set 
him  a-talking.  There  may  be  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  words  in  the  mind  without  his  being  able  to 
utter  a  single  idea,  express  an  elementary  wish,  or 
formulate  a  simple  question.  We  must  begin  from 
the  very  first  with  phrases.  The  phrase  offers  the 
child  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  thought, 
invites  him,  so  to  speak,  to  employ  the  words  he 
knows,  teaches  him  to  frame  questions  and  answers 
— stimulates  him,  in  sum,  to  converse.  The  first 
phrase  given  ought  to  furnish  a  mould  into  which 
the  pupil  will  in  future  cast  his  thought  ;  it  is,  con- 
sequently, of  great  importance  to  select  with  care 
the  models  which  are  to  be  memorised."  In 
German,  for  example,  there  are  two  well-defined 
constructions,  of  which  the  respective  types  are 
extremely  different  :  in  one,  the  preposition  is 
separated  from  the  verb  and  put  at  the  end  ;  in 
the  other,  the  preposition  precedes  the  verb,  and  is 
incorporated  with  it : 

(i.)  Man  Voter  komml  heute  Morgen  an, 
(ii.)  Mein  Vater  ist  heute  Morgen  angekommen. 

There  is  no  need  on   the   master's  part  to  dwell 
upon  the  reasons  for  the  different  construction  in 
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the  two  cases  or  to  formulate  the  rule  in  abstract 
terms  ;  he  will  rather  employ  all  his  efforts  to 
grave  the  two  phrase-types  indelibly  on  the 
memory.  Each  pupil  must  be  made  to  repeat 
them  aloud  till  the  whole  class  knows  them  per- 
fectly, and  can  repeat  them  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  The  teacher  will  ever  and  anon  in 
subsequent  lessons  revert  thereto,  and  cause  them 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again  with  the  object  of 
imprinting  them  irrevocably  on  the  mind. 

M.  Breal  advises  the  addition,  later  on,  of  new 
items,  e.g. : — 

Mein  Vater  kommt  heute  Morgen  wit  der  Eisenbahn  an. 

When  the  above  phrase  has  sufficiently  served  his 
turn,  the  teacher  will  bring  forward  another  of  the 
same  type,  forming  it  by  means  of  other  verbs 
such  as  mitbrmgen,verlosen,  etc.  The  rule  respect- 
ing separable  particles  being  now  familiar,  the 
pupils  may  tackle  phrase-types  calculated  to 
familiarise  them  with  the  construction  of  the  con- 
junctions which  cause  the  verb  to  be  relegated  to 
the  end,  e.g. : — 

Wir  singen  jetzt  tin  neues  Litd 

Wollt  ihr  dass  wir  jetzt  tin  neues  Lied  singen  .' 
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By  such  a  method  of  instruction  the  child  will  be- 
come indoctrinated  with  the  special  forms  of  the 
language  he  means  to  master,  and  be  gradually 
furnished  with  moulds  into  which  his  thought 
must  be  introduced.  On  the  pattern  of  those  he 
has  been  taught,  the  child  will  be  easily  able  to 
form  hundreds  of  phrases  by  substituting  one 
noun  for  another,  one  verb  for  another,  etc.  The 
phrase-types  being  mastered,  the  memory  must  be 
enriched  with  a  large  stock  of  words. 

Study  of  Vocabulary. — There  are  three  ways  in 
which  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  may  be 
studied  :  (i)  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  words 
according  to  the  dictionary  ;  (2)  according  to 
derivation,  i.e.,  philologically  ;  (3)  with  reference 
to  the  subject  matter.  Mr.  Breal  prefers  the  third 
method  as  being  best  suited  to  youth,  and  as  con- 
forming also  to  the  principle  of  mental  association. 
Under  such  heads  as  family,  school,  trade,  the 
related  words  may  conveniently  be  grouped.  But 
the  words  must  not  be  learned  as  isolated  items ; 
they  must  be  inserted  in  the  framework  of  the  type- 
phrases  already  known  ;  the  propositions  so  con- 
structed must  be  enunciated  orally  in  the  class, 
and  then  written  down  in  the  pupil's  note-book 
and  committed  to  memory. 
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Objection. — Such  are  the  leading  principles  of 
the  method  advocated  by  Breal  and  Schuchart. 
It  is  open  to  at  least  one  objection.  The  type- 
phrases  by  which  the  instruction  commences  are 
all  highly  idiomatic  and  differ  entirely,  in  respect 
of  order  and  construction,  from  those  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Now,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
pedagogic  science,  that  what  is  simple  should  take 
precedence  of  what  is  difficult.  Would  it  not  then 
be  at  once  more  simple  and  more  natural  to  base 
the  initial  instruction  on  phrases  which  are  un- 
idiomatic,  and  which  are  similar  in  construction  to 
those  employed  by  the  child  in  his  own  language? 
Little  by  little  the  specific  differences  of  the  foreign 
ton»ue  might  be  appropriately  inculcated. 

J/.  Br/a/'s  Practical  Hints. — Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  method,  we  can- 
not refuse  our  hearty  approval  to  the  counsels  by 
which  M.  Breal  concludes  his  exposition,  and 
which  are  indeed  applicable  to  every  system  of 
instruction.  He  insists,  for  example,  on  a  clear 
and  correct  pronunciation  from  the  very  outset — a 
vicious  pronunciation,  once  acquired,  being  often 
impossible  of  amendment  later  on.  He  attaches 
no  importance  to  the  slighter  shades  of  articulation 
which  distinguish   one  district   from   another.      ML 
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Breal  advocates  the  study  of  grammatical  theory 
in  conjunction  with  conversational  practice:  only 
at  an  advanced  stage  would  he  introduce  the 
pupils  to  the  intricacies  of  abstract  syntax.  The 
reading  of  authors  would,  of  course,  be  an  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  to  progress,  both  the  rapid  (or 
even  superficial),  home-reading  of  the  pupil  under- 
taken for  personal  amusement,  and  the  slower  and 
more  accurate  reading  in  school  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  master.  Easy  extracts,  suitable  for 
the  youthful  mind  and  presenting  no  difficulties  of 
thought,  must  of  course  be  chosen  for  the  initial 
stages.  The  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
syntax  would  ultimately  be  ensured  by  the  writing 
of  essays  and  versions,  but  in  no  case  would  a  be- 
ginning be  made  by  written  exercises  of  prose 
composition. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   GOUIN    METHOD. 

Great  Vogue  of  Gouin  Method. — This  method  has 
attained  a  degree  of  success  which  those  who  have 
merely  studied  M.  Gouin's  public  writings,  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  explain.  His  Art  of 
Teaching  and  Studying  Languages  is  a  volumin- 
ous work,  irritating  to  the  reader  from  its  lack  of 
order,  and  its  unattractive  style.  One  seeks  in 
vain  therein  for  any  justification  of  the  vaunt  that 
the  method  is  founded  on  psychological  principles, 
or  for  any  enlightenment  as  to  how  these  principles 
are  to  be  applied.  The  author,  evidently  con- 
scious that  his  book  was  defective  on  the  score  of 
precision  and  clearness,  strongly  advised  all  those 
who  wished  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  his  method, 
to  come  and  spend  some  time  in  an  institution 
where  it  was  in  practical  operation.  The  vogue  of 
the  method  has  been,  beyond  question,  pheno- 
menal. The  English  translation  of  M.  Gouin's 
work  passed  through  seven  editions  in  a  few  years; 
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numerous  institutions  have  been  established,  both 
on  the  Continent  and  in  the  British  Isles,  for  the 
teaching  of  languages  in  accordance  with  his  prin- 
ciples ;  and  many  of  the  leading  reviews  and 
journals  have  borne  striking  testimony  to  the 
progress  attained  in  these  Gouin  schools,  as  evi- 
denced by  personal  examination  of  the  pupils. 

Basis  of  System. — What,  then,  is  the  basis  of 
this  wonderful  method  ?  Let  us  not  seek  to 
epitomise  M.  Gouin's  book  ;  let  us  rather  consult 
the  series  illustrative  of  the  system  and  the  preface 
in  which  the  author  has  striven  to  summarise  his 
ideas.  "  The  receptive  organ  of  speech,"  he  tells 
us,  "  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  ear.  In  order  that  the 
ear  take  in,  the  tongue  must  enunciate  ;  therefore, 
in  studying  a  language  we  must  have  a  master, 
that  is  to  say,  some  one  who  will  speak  in  our 
presence.  Any  master,  hired  promiscuously,  will 
not  serve  our  turn  ;  what  we  want  is  a  master  who 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  my  system,  who  has 
been  taught  to  apply  it,  and  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  practical  working.  For  these 
reasons,  I  can  recommend  only  such  masters  as 
have  been  initiated  into  the  system  by  myself,  who 
have  applied  it  under  my  immediate  and  personal 
supervision,  and  "  (he  adds  naively)  "  who  have  re- 
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ceived  from  me  a  certificate  of  competency  signed  by 
my  own  hand" 

Gouin  "  Series." — In  his  book,  he  recounts  in 
detail  the  different  devices  by  which  lie  vainly 
tried  to  master  German — his  initial  experiences  at 
the  Hamburg  Academy  ;  his  study  of  German 
root-words  ;  his  wide  reading  of  authors  ;  his 
struggles  with  the  manuals  of  Ollendorf,  Jacotot, 
Robertson,  and  Ploetz  ;  and  his  unavailing  attend- 
ance at  the  University.  Finally,  the  sight  of  a 
child  examining  a  mill  in  all  its  details,  assimilating 
the  notions  that  the  objects  had  suggested,  and 
expressing  all  the  ideas  in  proper  sequence,  came 
home  to  M.  Gouin  like  a  revelation.  "  In  behold- 
ing this  child's  play,"  he  says,  "  the  grown  man 
could  note  how  perception  becomes  conception, 
could  grasp  the  principles  of  classification,  could 
see  how  the  child  assimilates  his  mother-tongue — 
proposition  by  proposition,  and  not  word  by  word 
— and  could  realise  the  surpassing  importance  of 
the  verb  as  evidently  the  pivot  or  main  axis  of 
Nature's  linguistic  system."  ..."  In  the 
school  of  Nature,  the  child  does  not  spell  out 
single,  isolated  words  ;  he  knows,  understands,  and 
enunciates  nothing  but  finished  and  complete 
sentences."     ..."  Where    had    the   child   got 
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scene  as  the  mill  ?  Certainly  not  in  dictionary, 
grammar  or  book,  for  he  was  unable  to  read.  He 
got  them  from  his  mother,  or  from  those  persons 
who  had  replied  to  his  questions  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  mill.  The  boy's  ear,  then,  re- 
ceived them  from  without,  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  interior  sense  ;  the  ear  is,  accordingly,  the 
receptive  organ  of  language." 

M.  Gouin's  practical  procedure  is  to  choose  a 
subject  which  he  developes  under  the  form  of  a  series 
in  which  the  verb  is  constantly  kept  in  prominence. 
What  is  the  reason  of  such  a  form  ?  Why  is  the 
verb  constantly  repeated  ?  What  psychological 
law  or  maternal  instinct  has  regulated  the  dictation 
of  the  series  ?     M.  Gouin  does  not  inform  us. 

Here  is  a  transcription  of  the  first  series  in  the 
German  manual  : — 

Ich  schreibe 

—  Ich  hebe  das  rechte  Bein  auf  hebe  auf 
Ich  strecke  das  rechte  Bein  vor  strecke  vor 
Ich  setze  den  rechten  Fuss  nieder  seize  nieder 
Ich  mache  so  einein  Schritt  mache 

—  Ich  hebe  das  linke  Bein  auf  hebe  auf 
Ich  strecke  das  linke  Bein  voi  strecke  vor 
Ich  setze  den  linken   Fuss  nieder  setze  nieder 
b  h  mache  so  einen  andern  Scritt  mache 

—  Ich  mache  so  :  einen,  zwei,  drei 

vier,  fiinf  Schritte  mache 

I.  h  mache  seebs,  sichen,  etc. 
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The  author  has  published,  for  the  study  of  German 
several  booklets  of  such  series,  all  dealing  with 
topics  of  child-life,  such  as  games,  occupations,  a 
house,  a  farm,  etc.  The  natural  development  of 
the  action  or  object  treated  is  consistently  observed, 
and  prominence  is  always  given  to  the  verb. 

Class-procedure. — M.  Hubscher  has  given  the 
following  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  with 
a  class  of  learners.  The  master  begins  by  giving 
in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  pupils  a  brief  summary 
of  the  subject  to  be  treated.  He  then  pronounces 
the  verbs  in  the  foreign  language,  and  seeks  to 
convey  their  meaning  to  the  pupils  by  appropriate 
gestures.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  for  the  other 
words  of  each  proposition,  an  appeal  being  invari- 
ably made  to  the  understanding  by  way  of  the  eye. 
When  the  pupil  comes  to  repeat  the  exercises,  the 
master  interjects  short  remarks  such  as  Very  Good! 
Splendid!  Well  done  ! — phrases  which  express  a 
subjective  judgment  on  the  pupil's  work,  and  give 
him  encouragement.  The  rest  of  the  hour  is 
devoted  to  exercises  of  grammar,  which  are  given 
without  reference  to  formal  rules,  technical  terms 
or  mechanical  repetitions,  but  always  in  strict  and 
immediate  connection  with  the  living  and  concrete 
phrases   previously   heard.      At   the   conclusion  of 
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the  lesson,  the  pupil  has  to  read  and  then  write 
the  exercises,  in  order  to  fix  them  thoroughly  in 
his  mind. 

The  Gouin  method  takes  small  heed  of  phon- 
etics, conversational  exercises,  recitation,  reading 
of  authors,  and  practice  in  translation.  It  abjures 
the  dictation  and  prose  composition  of  the  old 
school  of  pedagogues  :  the  teacher  is  thus  spared 
the  irksome  task  of  correcting  the  exercise-books 
of  his  pupils. 

Gouin  System  very  defective. — In  spite  of  its 
success  in  certain  institutions  (but  by  no  means 
in  all),  the  Gouin  system  does  not  seem  'o  be  based 
on  any  well-defined  pedagogic  principles,  and  its 
author  has  never  succeeded  in  justifying  its  rather 
whimsical  plan  of  procedure.  Why  should  a 
teacher  confine  himself  exclusively  to  speech  when 
experience  proves  that  the  memory  is  powerfully 
aided  also  by  exercises  of  reading  and  composi- 
tion ?  No  doubt  a  mother  employs  speech  alone, 
because  she  can  appeal  to  the  child's  intelligence 
only  by  that  avenue  of  the  senses.  Again,  the 
living  word  is  all-sufficient  with  young  children, 
for  their  memory,  being  fresh  and  keen,  easily 
retains  all  that  they  hear. 
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The  jejune  and  monotonous  character  of  many  of 
the    Gouin   series,   the   end/ess   repetitions,  and  the 
inherent   difficulty    of  reducing   everything   into    a 
"  sequence?    warrants    us    in    surmising    that   the 
Gouin  system  will  not  survive  its  authors. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE   MARCEL    METHOD. 


Fundamental  Maxim. — The  learned  author  of 
the  method  we  shall  now  analyse  bases  his  system 
on  the  principle  that  the  complete  knowledge  of  a 
language  comprises  four  distinct  arts,  by  each  and 
all  of  which  we  may  receive  and  communicate 
ideas.  These  are  (i)  reading,  i.e.,  the  con/prehension 
of  the  written  language  ;  (2)  the  understanding  of 
the  spoken  language  ;  (3)  the  ability  to  speak  the 
language  ;  (4)  the  ability  to  write  in  it. 

M.  Marcel  on  the  Art  of  Speaking. — "  The  art  of 
speaking,"  says  M.  Marcel,  "is  only  of  consequence 
in  so  far  as  we  can  understand  what  is  said  to  us 
by  others,  and  this  latter  stage  is  a  hundredfold 
more  difficult  to  attain  than  the  power  of  speaking. 
Again,  the  art  of  reading  is  much  more  useful 
than  that  of  speaking,  for  it  is  but  rarely  that  we 
have  occasion  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  whereas 
we  may  read  it  with  profit  every  day  of  our  lives. 
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In  reading,  as  in  listening,  we  are  always  learning 
something  new,  and  notably  increasing  thereby 
our  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  speaking,  we 
learn  nothing,  not  even  the  language  ;  the  mind  is 
not  enriched  by  a  single  new  word  or  idea. 
Whatever  objects  we  may  have  in  studying  a 
foreign  tongue,  these  can  be  realised  only  when 
the  words  exist  in  our  minds  as  direct  signs  of 
ideas,  when  (alternatively,  cause  and  effect)  they 
recall  one  another  spontaneously,  that  is  to  say, 
when  we  actually  think  in  the  language.  Transla- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  great  drawback  to  the  free 
employment  of  the  language." 

His  Vieiu  on  Reading. — To  succeed  in  the  study 
of  a  language  we  must  follow  a  logical  order. 

1  he  art  of  reading  stands  first  in  importance  as 
being  the  foundation  on  which  the  acquisition  of 
the  other  three  must  repose.  Besides  that  it  is 
the  easiest  and  the  most  accessible,  and  can  be 
learned  without  a  master,  it  surpasses  the  others  in 
the  number  and  the  importance  of  the  advantages 
it  confers.  One  can  practise  it  everywhere  and  at 
all  times,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Reading 
alone  furnishes  the  means  of  studying  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  language,  and  of  deducing  thence  its 
fundamental   laws  ;    it   alone    puts  us   into   com- 
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munication  with  foreign  nations  and  lets  us  know 
what  they  are  doing,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
least  of  its  advantages. 

"Audition." — The  ability  to  understand  what  is 
said  comes  second  in  importance,  and  it  is  this 
ability  which  the  wise  man  prizes  most  in  the 
intercourse  of  society.  Like  reading,  intelligent 
comprehension  of  what  is  said  by  others  satisfies 
the  need  we  instinctively  feel  of  adding  to  our 
knowledge  and  attainments.  The  art  of  under- 
standing postulates  a  special  exercise,  that,  namely, 
of  listening. 

He  who  is  learning  a  language  by  means  of 
books  ought,  as  often  as  possible,  to  get  some  text 
that  he  understands  read  to  him,  in  order  to 
familiarise  his  ears  with  the  pronunciation,  and 
gain  practice  in  recognising  the  words  of  the  book 
in  the  spoken  utterances. 

After  long  and  careful  reading  in  books,  and 
after  much  diligent  attention  to  the  reading  of  the 
master,  the  pupil  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
reproducing  the  correct  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words.  What  he  thus  reads  and 
hears  will  supply  the  materials  for  future  writing 
and  speaking. 
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Indirect  Reading  by  means  of  Translation. — The 
following  are  the  processes  which  in  M.  Marcel's 
view  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  ability  to 
read  with  ease.  A  text  is  chosen  in  the  required 
language,  furnished  with  a  translation  on  the 
opposite  page.  A  Frenchman,  e.g.,  who  is  study- 
ing German,  ought  to  have  a  French  translation  of 
the  German  author  he  is  about  to  read.  He  will 
begin  by  reading  the  French  translation,  and  then 
phrase  by  phrase  and  word  by  word  he  will  pass 
from  the  translation  to  the  German  text.  In  this 
way  he  passes  from  the  known  idea  to  the  un- 
known words.  The  next  stage  is  the  reading  of 
the  German  words,  which  he  immediately  inter- 
prets by  the  French  of  his  translation.  At  first  he 
must  carefully  avoid  pronouncing  the  words  of  the 
foreign  language. 

The  interpretation  given  by  the  translation  is 
obviously  better  than  any  he  could  give  by  means 
of  a  dictionary,  inasmuch  as  the  thought  of  the 
author  is  faithfully  rendered. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  translation 
enables  the  student  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  gives  to  his  reading  an  interest  which  it 
could  never  have,  if  he  had  constantly  to  refer 
to  his  dictionary  for  each  separate  word,  and  in  so 
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doing,  lose  the  trend  of  the  author's  thought.  With 
a  translation,  an  enormous  amount  of  reading  can 
be  done  in  a  given  time  ;  the  necessary  result  is 
that  the  same  expressions  are  encountered  with 
frequency  proportioned  to  their  importance,  and 
are,  in  consequence,  imprinted  on  the  mind  in  the 
precise  degree  of  their  usefulness. 

According  to  Marcel,  grammar  is  not  necessary 
for  reading  and  understanding  a  language  ;  but  it 
is  essential  if  one  wishes  to  speak  and  write  with 
accuracy. 

Two  great  classes  of  Words. — If  we  are  to  obey 
the  order  which  nature  indicates,  we  should  pro- 
ceed, not  from  the  word  to  the  phrase,  as  in  the 
ordinary  books  of  exercises,  but  rather  from 
phrases  to  words,  seeing  that  isolated  words  make 
no  very  definite  appeal  to  the  intelligence.  Words 
should  not  be  learned  separately,  but  in  spoken  or 
written  discourse,  by  the  help  of  such  associations 
of  ideas  as  will  fix  their  sense,  and  supply  a 
mental  bond.  There  are  two  great  classes  of 
words  :  those  which  have  an  inherent  connotation, 
and  those  which  have  not.  Substantives,  verbs, 
and  adjectives,  which  are  the  most  important 
constituents  of  language,  belong  to  the  first  class. 
The    other    elements    of    discourse — prepositions, 
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adverbs,  and  conjunctions — serve  to  bind,  modify, 
and  complete  the  sense  of  the  former. 

The  words  of  the  first  category  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  learned  rapidly,  and,  besides,  their 
multiform  inflexions  and  exceptions  depend  on 
the  phraseology  in  which  they  are  incorporated. 
Those  of  the  second  class  are  invariable  in  form, 
and  of  very  frequent  employment  ;  evidently  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  know  them,  for  the 
purposes  of  reading,  at  an  early  stage  of  our  study. 
Although  grammar,  properly  speaking,  is  not 
necessary,  one  might  very  well,  however,  make  a 
preliminary  study  of  verb-inflexions  in  order  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  number  and  person  ;  and  also 
have  a  eeneral  idea  of  the  inflexions  of  the  noun. 
M.  Marcel  would  not  have  the  student  learn  by 
heart  these  conjugations  and  inflexions,  so  long  as 
the  pronunciation  of  the  language  is  not  familiar. 
If,  by  the  force  of  habit,  the  student,  who,  natur- 
ally, is  accustomed  to  give  a  sound  to  every  word 
he  sees  in  his  own  language,  cannot  refrain  from 
doing  the  same  in  the  foreign  language,  he  must 
check  himself  and  do  no  more  than  simply  spell 
out  the  letters  of  the  foreign  words. 

"Direct"  Reading. — That  species  of  reading 
which  may  be  called  direct,  in  which  the  written 
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word,  as  in  the  mother-tongue,  instantly  recalls  the 
thought,  is  the  object  aimed  at.  Indirect  reading, 
that  is  to  say,  reading  with  the  help  of  a  transla- 
tion, is  of  service  only  as  an  introduction  to  the 
former. 

The  Marcel  Readers :  practical  hints. — The  first 
reading- books  which  M.  Marcel  and  his  erudite 
and  devoted  disciple,  M.  Theodore,  have  composed 
for  English  and  German  respectively,  are  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles.  The 
subjects  are  below  rather  than  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  pupils.  Poets  are  excluded  as 
being  too  lofty  in  style,  and  also  in  order  to 
prevent  difficulties  of  thought  from  accentuating 
difficulties  of  language.  Being  composed  of  inter- 
esting anecdotes  and  familiar  narratives,  calculated 
to  awaken  the  curiosity,  the  books  arc  in  reality 
practical  vocabularies,  in  which  the  words  have  a 
zvell-defined  sense,  appealing  not  onl}'  to  the 
memory,  but  also  to  the  understanding.  One  page 
contains  the  foreign  text  ;  the  page  opposite,  the 
translation.  The  first  extracts  are  in  very  simple 
language,  entirely  exempt  from  idiom  or  com- 
plcxit\.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  translation,  the 
pupil  has  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  sense  of 
each   separate    word,    without   a    dictionary.       The 
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same  passages  must  be  read  over  several  times. 
As  the  pupil  advances  in  his  book,  reading  becomes 
more  and  more  easy.  As  the  extracts  are  all 
couched  in  the  language  of  every-day  life,  it  is 
evident  that  the  student  must  rapidly  familiarise 
with  the  most  useful  words  and  turns  of  expression, 
adapted  alike  for  conversation  and  correspondence. 
In  this  way  is  fulfilled  the  double  end  of  the  art  of 
reading,  viz.,  an  understanding  of  the  written  word, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  expression  of  thought. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pupil 
should  read  with  great  speed,  and  overtake  daily 
the  maximum  of  text  ;  one  hundred  pages  read  at 
the  rate  of  ten  a  day,  will  do  him  far  more  practical 
good  than  if  he  were  to  spend  a  longer  time  over 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  diction- 
ary contributes  in  any  marked  fashion  to  aid  the 
memory  :  instruction  comes  not  from  turning  over 
the  leaves,  but  from  study.  It  is  easier  to  read 
twenty  books  by  means  of  translation,  than  one 
with  nothing  but  a  dictionary  to  aid.  Interlineal 
translations,  which  lead  at  once  to  the  word,  are 
evidently  of  inferior  value. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  reading  of  a 
passage,  the   mind   of  the  student  will  be  full  of 
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ideas  more  or  less  confused  ;  but  the  words  will  ere 
long  assume  a  more  definite  sense.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  words  in  different  phrases 
will  enable  him  to  deduce  their  full  connotation. 
The  student  proceeds  from  surmise  to  discovery. 
He  refrains  from  lingering  over  idioms,  or  seeking 
to  analyse  them.  At  each  fresh  perusal  of  a 
passage,  there  will  be  less  and  less  need  for  re- 
ference to  the  translation. 

The  learner  is  advised  (i)  to  give  the  most  time 
to  the  early  volumes  of  the  series,  (2)  to  read  these 
until  he  can  dispense  with  the  translation,  (3)  to 
mark  on  the  margin  the  difficulties,  and  underline 
the  words  he  cannot  easily  explain  or  retain  in  his 
memory,  and  (4)  by  no  means  to  neglect  constant 
revision  of  passages  already  mastered. 

Intelligent  Comprehension  of  Spoken  Language. — 
Ability  to  read  can  be  attained  without  a  master, 
but  not  so  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
spoken  tongue.  Here  a  good  master  is  essential. 
It  is  as  easy,  according  to  M.  Marcel,  to  acquire  a 
correct  pronunciation  as  a  vicious  one. 

The  method  followed  by  the  child  in  acquiring 
his  native  language,  is  the  one  to  be  pursued  at  this 
sta^c.  Reading  and  listening  now  go  on  con- 
currently.       The    extracts    which    the   pupil     has 
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mastered  in  the  process  of  reading  serve,  when 
pronounced  by  the  master,  to  train  the  ear.  By 
himself,  the  pupil  employs  his  eye  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  written  word  ;  in  the  presence  of  the 
master  it  is  the  ear  which  is  exercised.  Eye  and 
ear  give  each  other  a  mutual  aid. 

The  master  chooses  in  this  way  a  passage 
already  read  by  the  pupil,  proceeding  logically 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  He  articulates 
the  passage  at  first  slowly  and  distinctly,  phrase 
by  phrase.  The  pupils  translate  these  phrases  in 
turn,  the  length  of  the  task  being  proportioned  to 
the  stage  of  advancement.  This  being  done  to 
satisfaction,  the  master  reads  the  phrases  without 
stopping,  but  giving  the  pupils  sufficient  time  to 
translate  mentally.  He  ought  never  to  enunciate 
single  words  :  the  phrase  should  instantaneously 
suggest  the  appropriate  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  and  should  not  be  analysed  into  its  com- 
ponent words  until  the  ear  comprehends  its 
general  purport. 

During  this  exercise  of  "  audition"  the  master 
will  be  in  a  position  to  test  how  far  the  pupils 
have  really  mastered  the  passages  in  the  text. 
From  the  very  start,  he  will  encourage  them  to 
deduce  front  the  known  text  the  rules  on  the  gender 
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and  number  of  nouns,  as  well  as  the  changes  these 
words  undergo,  will  cause  them  to  note  the 
terminations  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  the 
position  in  the  sentence  of  certain  words,  and  their 
agreement  with  certain  others.  From  practice 
they  will  proceed  to  theory,  and  gradually  and 
easily  attain  to  clear  notions  of  the  most  useful 
points  of  grammar. 

Fragmentary  reading  will  by  and  by  give  place 
to  continuous  reading.  Finally,  by  rapid  reading 
aloud  of  the  foreign  prose,  and  by  forcing  the 
pupils  to  associate  the  idea  with  the  uttered 
sounds,  the  master  will  teach  them  to  understand 
at  once  what  they  hear  without  the  necessity  of 
translation.  At  this  stage  the  pupils  are  gaining  a 
conception  of  the  spoken  language,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  follow  the  language  of  conversation. 
The  art  of  speaking  will  be  the  natural  result  of 
all  these  exercises. 

While  the  master  is  reading  aloud,  the  pupils 
should,  of  course,  never  have  the  text  in  view,  as 
that  would  but  serve  to  distract  them.  The  idea 
must  arrive  by  way  of  the  ear  and  not  of  the  eye. 

Exercises  of  Pronunciation. — As  for  the  pro- 
nunciation, the  task  of  the  master  must  be  not  so 
much    to    correct    the    faults   of   his   pupils   as   to 
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prevent  them  from  making  any.  Consequently, 
the  pupils  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
a  word  till  they  have  heard  it  repeatedly  from  the 
lips  of  the  master.  By  listening,  the  ears  are 
attuned  to  the  correct  sounds,  and  the  best  possible 
preparation  made  for  the  vocal  organs  to  do  their 
office. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  teach  the  pronunciation  by 
making  the  pupils  read  aloud  from  a  printed  text. 
Too  often  the  spelling  of  a  language  is  a  very  im- 
perfect representation  of  the  correct  sound.  In 
reading  from  a  book  we  pass  from  word  to  idea  ; 
but  the  learner  will  most  advantageously  attain  a 
right  pronunciation  in  passing  from  idea  to  word — 
that  is  to  say,  in  listening  to  the  spoken  sounds. 

Before  the  pupils  begin  themselves  to  pronounce, 
they  should  be  able  to  understand  the  words  of 
the  master,  and  their  ears  should  be  habituated  to 
a  good  pronunciation.  These  two  objects  being 
attained,  the  master  will  once  more  bring  into 
requisition  the  passages  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
These  he  will  read  slowly  and  in  short  phrases, 
and  the  pupils,  without  looking  at  the  text,  will 
repeat  his  words,  striving  to  reproduce  not  merely 
the  pronunciation,  but  also  the  accent  and  the 
liaison  of  the  words.     The  master  ought  to  read 
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the  extract  a  second  time,  without  stopping  to 
make  the  pupils  pronounce  after  him,  but  simply 
rendering  the  piece  with  the  intonation  and 
manner  of  a  well-educated  native.  In  order  to 
test  their  mastery  of  the  pronunciation,  they  should 
occasionally  try  to  reproduce  the  exact  manner  of 
the  master  by  reading  the  entire  passage  after 
him.  But  no  pupil  is  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  which  he 
has  not  heard  pronounced  repeatedly,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  he  does  not  know.  Once  the 
pupils  are  well  initiated  in  the  pronunciation,  read- 
ing aloud  will  be  a  frequent  exercise,  and  choice 
passages  in  prose  and  verse  will  be  memorised. 

The  verb  being  the  main  element  of  the  sentence, 
the  master  will  cause  it  to  be  conjugated  (but 
always  in  a  complete  proposition)  in  all  its  moods, 
tenses,  and  forms — active,  passive,  reflective,  affirm- 
ative, interrogative,  and  negative.  Thousands  of 
variant  propositions  may  thus  be  profitably  con- 
structed. 

li»iployynent  of  Typical  Phrases, — The  master 
ought,  after  a  passage  has  been  read,  to  extract 
therefrom  certain  typical  phrases  anil  write  them 
on  the  blackboard.  When  these  phrases  have 
been  translated   and    re-translated    by   the   pupils, 
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the  master  should  modify  and  adapt  them  anew, 
by  working  into  their  structure  such  words  and 
idiomatic  forms  as  he  deems  of  special  import- 
ance. Such  type-phrases  should  not  be  taken 
from  a  book  of  conversational  sentences,  but 
rather  from  a  standard  author. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  pupils  to 
learn  these  phrases  off  by  heart,  for,  in  memorising 
a  given  phrase,  the  pupil  knows  the  phrase  and 
nothing  more,  whereas  if  he  construct  a  phrase  him- 
self, he  will  know  the  rule  as  well  as  the  phrase. 
Example  must  always  come  before  precept,  and 
grammar  be  studied  by  reference  to  concrete  facts. 
Those,  however,  who  are  ambitious  to  have  a 
systematic  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
of  a  foreign  language — for  example,  those  who  are 
training  for  the  profession  of  teaching — ought,  but 
only  at  an  advanced  stage  of  their  career,  to  give 
themselves  up  to  a  study  of  the  abstract  rules,  and 
strive  to  construct  numerous  sentences  illustrative 
of  them. 

Construction  of  Original  Phrases  :  Conversation. 
— With  standard  phrases  under  his  eyes,  a  student 
runs  no  risk  of  falling  into  error  when  he  takes 
these  for  his  models.  He  ought  not  to  form  his 
imitative  phrases  through  the  intermediary  of  his 
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own  language,  but  should  form  them  directly  on  the 
models,  in  the  language  he  is  studying.  His  ideas 
should  at  once  be  clothed  in  foreign  speech.  Thus 
only  will  he  learn  to  think  in  the  tongue  he  is 
studying.  Passing  from  detached  phrase  to  con- 
tinuous discourse,  and  from  translation  to  direct 
expression  of  thought,  the  pupils  will  train  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  ready  speech  in  the  foreign 
idiom,  by  giving  in  their  own  words  the  gist  of 
short  stories  and  historical  incidents  which  they 
find  in  books  of  exercises  or  elsewhere.  These 
stories,  etc.,  m?tst  in  no  case  be  repeated  verbatim,  or 
be  made  purely  exercises  of  the  memory.  Recitation 
is  not  conversation,  but  merely  the  repetition  of 
certain  words  in  a  given  order.  But  to  give  in 
one's  own  words  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
read,  is  the  best  preparation  for  ready  utterance, 
in  the  foreign  language  as  in  the  mother  tongue. 

A  competent  master  will  know  how  to  make  his 
pupils  converse  by  proposing  numerous  questions 
on  the  form,  parts,  colour,  dimensions,  and  qualities 
of  a  given  object  ;  its  value,  utility,  origin,  mode  of 
production,  and  component  elements.  He  will 
also  give  them  constant  exercises  in  summarising 
and  recapitulation  ;  and  generally,  as  the  result  of 
all  his  efforts,  perfect  them  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
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Teaching  of  Prose  Composition. — The  art  of 
written  composition  is  rightly  relegated  to  the  last 
stage,  for  in  life  we  have  less  occasion  to  write 
than  to  speak.  The  main  use  of  writing  in  a 
foreign  language  is  for  the  needs  of  correspondence. 
However,  the  practice  of  written  composition  is  a 
powerful  aid  in  the  attainment  of  a  complete  and 
critical  knowledge  of  a  language. 

The  greater  the  progress  in  the  arts  of  reading, 
listening,  and  speaking,  the  easier  will  be  those 
exercises  which  have  for  their  end  the  attainment 
of  the  art  of  composition.  Such  composition  exer- 
cises as  have  for  their  sole  object  the  application 
of  grammatical  rules  are  entirely  pestilent,  and  are 
well-fitted  to  disgust  the  student  with  his  work. 
It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  make  a  pupil  com- 
pose in  a  language  of  which  he  has  no  practical 
grasp. 

Composition,  being  based  on  imitation,  cannot 
be  learned  from  the  grammar,  which  supplies  us 
only  with  precepts.  We  must  have  recourse, 
therefore,  to  a  standard  author,  and  take  him  for 
our  model.  In  studying  good  prose,  we  have 
example  and  precept  at  once  ;  we  have  the  correct 
orthography  and  the  classical  employment  of 
words  ;  we  have  flawless  syntax  and  artistic  style. 
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By  sedulous  study  of  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors, the  best  authors  of  every  epoch  have 
formed  themselves  in  the  art  of  graceful  com- 
position. 

The  best  form  of  imitation  is  to  avail  oneself  of 
the  double  translation.  The  pupil  translates  the 
foreign  text  into  his  own  language,  and  then  re- 
translates his  work  into  the  original.  The  text  of 
the  foreign  author  supplies  him  with  an  unim- 
peachable means  of  reviewing  his  progress  and 
correcting  his  mistakes.  Again,  no  master  is 
needed  for  this  exercise.  If,  however,  the  student 
is  too  young  or  too  inexperienced  to  understand 
all  the  difficult  words  and  constructions,  he  ought 
to  submit  his  double  translation  to  a  competent 
master,  who  will  find  ample  occasion,  by  what  he 
sees,  to  enter  into  such  points  of  literary  and  gram- 
matical criticism  as  the  degree  of  advancement  of 
the  pupil  will  make  it  profitable  to  expound. 

After  having  practised  for  a  long  time  on  the 
works  of  standard  authors,  and  having  striven  to 
imitate  their  modes  of  expression,  the  pupil  may, 
with  some  chance  of  success,  set  about  original 
<  omposition,  that  is  to  say,  the  direct  expression  of 
his  thought  in  continuous  and  orderly  prose. 
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The  style  of  composition  acquired  by  constant 
perusal  of  good  authors  will,  if  less  fluent,  be  at 
least  more  correct,  than  that  which  an  adult 
acquires  by  a  residence  abroad,  where  he  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  slang  and 
many  expressions  of  dubious  literary  character. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  student  zvho 
aspires  to  ivrite  a  foreign  language  with  absolute 
accuracy  and  idiomatic  precision  is  certain  to  run 
the  risk  of  forgetting  his  native  tongue  or  of  writing 
the  latter  imperfectly. 

Merits  and  defects  of  Marcel  Method.  —  The 
above  is  in  outline  the  method  of  M.  Marcel.  Few 
French  works  on  pedagogy  are  more  rich  than  his 
in  valuable  precepts  and  in  counsels  of  wide  appli- 
cation.    Let  us  briefly  criticise  his  theories. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  four  arts  which  are  at 
the  base  of  the  system  form  a  division  more 
specious  than  real.  Almost  every  one  who  studies 
a  foreign  language  desires  to  be  able  to  speak,  and 
not  merely  to  read  it.  Then  again,  in  the  reading 
stage,  M.  Marcel  prohibits  pronunciation.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  follow 
this  precept.  No  one  can  read  without  giving  some 
sound  or  other  to  the  foreign  zvords.  On  this  point, 
let  any  one  consult  his  own  experience.     It  appears 
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certain  that  the  majority  of  students  cannot  read 
without  imagining  some  sort  of  pronunciation  for 
the  sentences  read,  a  fact  which  evidently  warrants 
the  view  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
should  commence,  not,  as  M.  Marcel  advises,  by 
the  reading  of  authors,  but  rather  by  a  study  of 
the  pronunciation  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent master.  The  only  conceivable  exception  to 
such  a  course  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  meant  to  confine  himself  to  reading  without 
proceeding  to  the  other  three  departments  of 
language. 

The  most  grave  defect  of  M.  Marcel's  system  is 
this,  that  though  the  gradation  of  progress  which 
he  postulates  has  the  appearance  of  being  logical, 
it  has  in  reality  nothing  in  common  with  the 
natural  method  such  as  is  pursued  by  the  mother 
with  her  child  or  by  him  who  makes  a  stay  in  a 
foreign  country  with  the  object  of  acquiring  the 
language  spoken  there. 

Nevertheless,  the  books  prepared  by  Marcel, 
Theodore,  and  their  disciples,  for  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  Russian,  can  be  most  profitably  used 
by  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  linguistic  studies. 
The  translations  printed  on  the  page  opposite  the 
text  enable   the   reader    to    dispense    with    a   die- 
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tionary.  A  conscientious  study  of  the  manuals 
and  the  exercises  to  which  they  so  well  lend  them- 
selves will  certainly  impart  to  the  pupil  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  a  given  language. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   TOUSSAINT-LANGENSCHEIT   METHOD. 

Pronunciation,  a  specialty. — This  method,  con- 
trived in  the  first  instance  for  the  study  of  French, 
deserves  special  mention  owing  to  the  number 
of  its  partisans  and  its  practical  success.  The 
great  object  its  promoters  had  in  view  was  to 
impart  a  correct  pronunciation  to  their  pupils.  In 
1856,  after  long  and  patient  investigations,  the 
authors,  we  are  told,  successfully  managed  to 
formulate  the  real  and  genuine  rules  for  the 
attainment  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  French 
and  English.  They  tested  these  rules  on  thous- 
ands of  pupils  and  perfected  their  system  of 
phonetics  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  other 
modern  languages. 

Field  of  Reading  narrowed. — In  order  to  render 
the  study  of  languages  more  interesting,  and  by 
way  of  narrowing  the  field  of  reading,  the  pro- 
moters of  this  system    conceived    the   admirable 
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idea  of  choosing  as  the  basis  of  all  their  exercises 
one  of  the  most  charming  novels  in  the  French 
language.  Following  a  well-graduated  order  of 
progress,  they  deduced  from  this  text  all  the  im- 
portant rules  of  grammar.  The  language  of  the 
novel  was  studied  from  three  points  of  view  :  the 
grammatical,  the  phonetic,  and  the  literary.  Valu- 
able advice  was  given  to  the  students  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  study,  and  how  also  to  assimilate 
the  matter  and  the  ideas,  and  test  personally  the 
progress  achieved. 

Careful  System  of  Phonetics. — The  application 
of  this  method  was  conducted  with  great  wisdom 
and  graduated  care.  The  language  was  presented 
to  the  pupils  in  small  portions,  but  these  extremely 
varied.  The  most  assiduous  attention  was  given 
to  the  pronunciation.  The  phonetic  system  pro- 
posed by  the  authors  is  to  language  what  notes  are 
to  music,  so  that  whoever  can  read  a  German  text 
in  their  notation  can  also  without  difficulty  read 
one  in  French  or  in  English. 

Exercises. — The  rules  of  grammar,  as  we  can  see 
by  the  text-books,  are  arrived  at  easily,  clearly,  and 
without  fatigue.  Elocution,  reading,  and  com- 
position are  carried  on  concurrently.  The  manuals 
are  furnished  with  a  series  of  exercises  which  are 
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so  arranged  that  the  pupil  himself  can  correct  his 
own  compositions.  It  is  maintained  that  any 
pupil  who  works  through  the  manuals  of  the 
system  will  not  only  learn  thoroughly  the  foreign 
idiom,  but  also  greatly  improve  his  mastery  of  his 
own  mother-tongue.  Long,  patient,  and  conscien- 
tious study  is  required  for  success  in  this  ably- 
planned  system. 

Master  necessary. — But,  after  all,  can  a  system  of 
phonetics,  however  accurately  laid  down,  ever  re- 
place the  voice  of  a  master  ?  We  think  not  ; 
and  can  recommend  the  Toussaint-Langenscheit 
method  only  in  cases  where  a  master  is  not  avail- 
able. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

THE    INTUITIVE    METHOD. 

GENERAL  Criticism  of  Methods. — To  what  method 
should  we  give  the  preference  ?  Certainly  not 
to  the  old  grammatical  one,  although  it  still  rests 
in  favour  in  not  a  few  schools.  Can  we  imagine 
anything  more  illogical,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  unattractive,  than  to  commence  the  study 
of  a  language  by  the  rules  and  the  difficulties 
•of  grammar,  as  if  the  object  were  to  know  how  to 
write  correctly  in  the  language  before  its  vocabu- 
lary had  been  adequately  mastered  ?  The  gram- 
matical method  begins  at  the  point  where  instruc- 
tion ou<jjht  to  end.  Common  sense  requires  that 
we  ought  primarily  to  endeavour  to  master  the 
great  bulk  of  the  phrases  of  a  language  in  such  a 
way  as  to  understand  and  to  make  ourselves 
understood,  without  at  first  worrying  overmuch 
about  the  correctness  of  our  syntax.  It  is  only 
very  gradually  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  prac- 
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tically  mastered,  and  that  we,  through  stages  more 
or  less  prolonged,  come  at  last  to  speak  with 
idiomatic  purity.  The  old  method  entirely  reverses 
the  natural  order,  and  at  the  very  outset  seeks  to 
make  the  pupils  write  impeccably  in  a  language  of 
which  they  do  not  know  the  vocabulary.  The 
inevitable  result  is  that  the  pupils  very  soon  gain 
an  utter  aversion  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages. During  the  last  decade  or  two,  the  text- 
books used  in  the  schools  have  been  modified  for 
the  better  by  the  introduction  of  larger  vocabu- 
laries, and  by  the  insertion  of  conversation  exer- 
cises ;  but  such  improvements  do  not  redeem  the 
fundamental  fallacy  on  which  the  grammatical 
system  is  founded. 

The  mnemonical  methods  put  the  pupil  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  vocabulary  with  a  certain 
amount  of  ease,  but  they  are  generally  incomplete 
in  this  respect,  that  they  give  not  living  phrases, 
but  isolated  words  merely.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  a  large  vocabulary  ;  we  must  be  able  to 
avail  ourselves  of    it. 

Again,  as  to  the  method  of  M.  Marcel,  it  must 
be  said  that  its  semblance  of  strict  loe[ic  is 
certainly  attractive.  The  four  successive  stages — 
reading,  intelligent  listening,  speaking,  and  writing 
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— seem  to  resolve  the  problem  by  graduating  the 
difficulties  in  the  most  appropriate  of  ways.  Un- 
fortunately, logic  is  not  always  in  accordance  with 
psychology,  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  easier 
to  learn  the  first  three  arts  concurrently  than  the 
first  alone.  A  phrase  which  is  read  without  being 
pronounced,  is  less  surely  retained  than  if  it  is 
read  and  pronounced,  for  the  memory  of  the  ear 
aids  that  of  the  eye,  and  makes  the  retention 
easier.  Of  course,  for  the  student  who  has  no 
master,  the  system  of  Marcel  is  probably  the  best. 

Intuitive  Method. — It  seems  to  us,  after  mature 
consideration  and  experience,  that  there  is  but  one 
method  conformable  to  psychology,  that  namely  which 
is  known  as  the  intuitive  method.  The  intuitive 
method  is  the  one  which  the  mother  employs  with 
her  child,  and  which  the  grown  man,  if  left  to  him- 
self, instinctively  practises.  The  method  may 
appear  childish,  but  we  think  it  is  the  only  one 
which  should  be  employed  for  the  first  year  or  two 
in  our  schools.  It  is  not  claimed  for  this  method 
that  it  will  give  a  profound  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  a  language,  but  within  ordinary  limits  it 
is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mother  and  Child. — How  does  the  mother  pro- 
ceed in  teaching  her  child  to  speak  ?     She  shows 
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him  one  by  one  the  thousand  objects  around  him, 
repeats  their  names,  and  gets  him  to  imitate  her 
words.  Intuition,  aided  often  by  gesture  and 
mimicry,  conveys  the  mother's  ideas  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  child.  In  almost  every  case,  the 
single  words  of  the  mother  have  really  the  value  of 
a  complete  judgment.  In  the  teaching  of  modern 
living  languages  we  ought,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
mother,  to  avail  ourselves  of  intuition  and  gesture 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  pronounce; 
like  her,  we  should  address  ourselves  to  the  pupil's 
ear,  and  not  to  his  eye,  by  means  of  a  translation. 
To  teach  English  boys  the  significance  of  German 
words,  the  master  should  not  give  the  English 
sense,  but  should  pronounce  the  German  words, 
and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  objects  named. 
A  tvord  is  best  remembered  when  it  is  associated 
with  a  tiling  rather  than  wih  a  not  her  word. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Intuition. — When  the  pupil 
can  name  the  familiar  objects  that  surround  him, 
such  as  his  school-books  and  equipments,  the  con- 
tents of  the  class-room,  his  clothing,  his  bodily- 
organs,  etc.,  together  with  the  ordinary  qualities 
associated  with  colour,  form,  and  elementary 
m.ittcr,  and  has  also  stored  his  mind  with  the 
commonest  verbs  of  the  language,  direct  intuition 
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will  gradually  give  place  to  what  we  may  call  in- 
direct intuition — that  is  to  say,  the  teacher  zvill 
employ  pictures  and  diagrams  instead  of  the  things 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  entire  vocabulary  of 
the  language,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  ordinary 
life,  may  conveniently  be  instilled.  Such  a  system 
is  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  teachings  of 
psychology.  If,  in  speaking  of  an  individual,  you 
produce  his  portrait  and  show  it  to  your  interlocu- 
tor, you  will  find  that  the  latter  will  remember 
much  more  easily  all  the  items  of  your  discourse. 
So  far  from  overloading  the  memory,  the  sight  of 
the  thing  or  a  picture  of  it,  will  wonderfully  aid 
the  retentive  faculty.  This  mental  law  is  of 
importance  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  but  also  in  that  of  history,  geography, 
and  natural  science. 

Direct  Contact  with  Foreign  Language  advisable. 
— Every  one  knows  that  the  quickest  way  to  learn 
a  living  tongue  is  to  go  and  stay  some  time  in  the 
country  where  it  is  spoken,  and  avoid  all  inter- 
course with  one's  fellow-countrymen.  Now,  the 
intuitive  method,  as  it  puts  the  pupil  into  direct 
contact  with  the  spoken  language  and  proscribes 
the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  realises  the  same 
conditions,  and  produces  the  same  results  as  a  stay 
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abroad.  These  remarks  are  amply  confirmed  by 
experience.  Pupils  who  have  diligently  followed 
the  intuitive  method,  are  perfectly  able,  after  a 
certain  number  of  lessons,  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion in  the  language  they  have  studied.  Their 
vocabulary  is  perhaps  limited,  but  they  know  it 
well,  and  have  it  always  ready  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  discourse. 

Appeal  to  all  Varieties  of  Memory. — As  the 
teacher  does  not  address  his  remarks  to  very 
young  children,  and  as,  moreover,  he  has  not  at 
his  disposal  so  much  time  as  the  mother  has,  he 
must,  as  a  compensation,  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  his  pupils  have  otherwise  and  elsewhere 
gained,  to  accelerate  their  progress  by  every  con- 
trivance known  to  the  science  of  pedagogy.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  memory  which  lend  each 
other  a  mutual  aid  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  information  obtained  by  several  channels  at 
once  is  the  most  surely  retained.  Consequently,  if 
the  teacher  wishes  a  word  to  be  remembered,  he 
will  (i)  pronounce  it,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to 
the  object  or  a  picture  of  it;  (2)  write  the  word  on 
the  blackboard  ;  (3)  make  the  class  repeat  it,  and 
(4)  make  all  the  members  copy  it  into  their  pass- 
books.     The  meaning,  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
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spelling  of  foreign  words  are  thus  simultaneously 
taught.  The  different  devices  of  instruction,  so 
far  from  being  mutually  hurtful  and  confusing,  aid 
and  emphasise  each  other  in  a  marvellous  manner. 
Still,  the  order  dictated  by  nature  must  never  be 
infringed  :  new  words  must  in  no  case  be  written 
or  copied  till  they  have  been  pronounced,  in  order 
that  the  pupil  may  not  be  tempted  to  learn  the 
pronunciation  from  the  written  word,  instead  of 
from  the  lips  of  the  master. 

Intuition  better  t/ian  translation. — A  man  has 
but  to  refer  to  his  own  past  intellectual  life  to 
assure  himself  that  intuition  aids  the  memory  far 
more  than  a  mere  translated  word.  Again,  though 
a  man  pronounce  several  times  the  names  of  ten 
different  strangers,  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
remembering  them.  But  if  ten  individuals  are 
introduced  to  him  and  their  names  mentioned  to 
him  one  after  another,  he  will  by  no  means  find 
his  memory  so  refractory.  If  a  master  enumerates 
to  his  scholars  the  names  of  twenty  different 
Alpine  heights  without  pointing  them  out  on  the 
map  or  on  the  horizon,  the  retention  will  be  diffi- 
cult or  even  impossible  ;  but  let  him  show  the 
peaks  in  a  holiday  excursion  in  the  mountains, 
and    he   will    be   astonished   at   the   rapidity    with 
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which  the  proper  names  are  imprinted  on  the 
mind. 

Vieivs  of  M.  Payot. — M.  Payot,  in  his  report  on 
the  Geneva  Exhibition,  says  : — "The  old  method 
taught  the  scholar  to  write  the  foreign  language  ; 
the  modern  school  of  teachers  wishes  to  lead  him 
on  to  talk.  Language  is  the  living  idiom  which 
appeals  to  the  ear,  which  issues  from  the  lips,  clear 
and  vehement — not  a  dead  thing  which  lies  among 
the  leaves  of  books,  and  strikes  no  organ  but  the 
eye.  The  possession  of  the  living  word,  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  elusive  materials  of  speech, 
that  ideal  is  something  worth  striving  for  ;  and  the 
new  analytic  school  of  instructors  promise  the 
attainment  of  it  by  an  easy,  pleasant,  and  royal 
road." 

Historical. — The  intuitive  method  is  not  by  any 
means  new.  Several  pedagogues  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  of  opinion  that  the  words  of  a  foreign 
tongue  ought  to  be  interprctated  by  the  things 
themselves,  and  not  by  the  native  language  of  the 
pupils. 

Comenius  (1592- 1674),  author  of  Jaiuia  Lingu- 
arwn  Reserata,  occupies  an  honourable  place  in 
the  history  of  pedogogy,  and  deserves  mention 
along  with  the  Jesuit  father,  Bateres,  who  wrote  a 
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similar  and  able  work  on  the  study  of  languages. 
The  book  of  Comenius  was  meant  to  combat  the 
exaggerated  verbalism  of  his  time.  He  essayed 
to  classify  in  a  methodic  manner  the  chief  contents 
of  the  universe,  and  collected  eight  thousand  words 
which  he  incorporated  in  one  thousand  phrases. 
Each  word  denoted  some  object  ;  three  languages 
were  employed,  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
Comenius  meant  the  pupil  by  learning  his  reper- 
tory of  words  and  phrases,  to  master  simultaneously 
three  different  languages.  The  work  had  an 
immense  success,  and  was  translated  into  several 
other  languages. 

Basedozv  (i  723-1 790),  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  believed  he 
had  discovered  a  method  of  making  their  attain- 
ment more  easy  and  agreeable  by  simply  putting 
the  various  objects  before  the  pupil,  and  straight- 
way giving  the  name.  It  was  a  favourite  saying 
of  his  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  learn  a  language 
by  simple  practice  without  the  grammar,  than  by 
the  grammar  without  practice. 

Jacotot  held  that  the  object  of  the  teacher  was 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  grammar.  The  knowledge  of  a 
language  will  no  doubt,  he  said,  "gain  in  correct- 
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ness  and  critical  depth  by  a  study  of  the  grammar, 
but  it  is  not  by  the  grammar  that  the  language 
is  acquired."  The  Englishman  James  Hamilton 
( 1769-183 1 ),  championed  the  same  ideas. 

The  intuitive  method,  as  understood  novv-a- 
days,  is  comparatively  recent  in  date.  The  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  condemn  the  gram- 
matical system,  and  to  point  out  its  defects, 
belongs  to  M.  Louvier,  teacher  in  a  Girls'  School 
in  Hamburg.  M.  Louvier  strongly  advocated  the 
substitution  of  intuitive  exercises  for  the  system  of 
translation.  However,  it  was  a  Fribourg  master, 
M.  Xavier  Ducotterd,  who  published  the  first 
practical  manual  expounding  the  system,  and 
showing  how  it  might  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
French. 

Views  of  M.  Ducotterd. — In  the  introduction  to 
his  book,  M.  Ducotterd  tells  us  that  in  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages,  composition  and  conversa- 
tion ought  to  proceed  concurrently  from  the  very 
outset.  Under  the  grammatical  system,  the  pupil, 
he  thinks,  is  the  slave  of  the  book  and  the  transla- 
tion. In  order  to  come  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of 
routine,  of  abstractions  and  of  language  too 
scientific  or  too  uninteresting  for  the  youthful 
mind,  we  must  seek  to  captivate  the  attention  of 
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the  child  by  fixing  it  on  things  which  are  concrete 
and  palpable.  The  only  way  of  accomplishing 
such  a  desideratum  is  by  employing  intuition  as 
advocated  by  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and, 
in  fact,  by  every  teacher  who  has  studied  the 
nature  of  the  youthful  mind.  That  objects  seen 
and  touched  give  the  most  durable  impressions, 
and  imprint  their  names  and  qualities  most  forcibly 
on  the  memory,  are  facts  proved  by  experience 
every  day  of  our  lives. 

Children  must  be  spoken  to  in  language  which 
they  can  understand,  and  in  no  case  should  the 
vocabulary  be  uninteresting  for  them.  Before 
taking  to  do  with  topics  drawn  from  science  and 
the  domain  of  the  abstract  and  recondite,  the 
teacher  should  first  have  exhausted  the  child's  own 
world.  Success  will  undoubtedly  come  if  the 
interests  of  the  child  form  the  staple  of  the  con- 
versation. The  pictures  now  available  in  teaching 
by  the  intuitive  method,  though  often  but  roughly 
sketched,  afford  inexhaustible  topics  of  conversa- 
tion and  the  most  varied  themes  for  written  com- 
position. By  them  the  eye  is  attracted,  the 
imagination  is  charmed,  and  the  feelings  are 
stirred. 
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M.  Ducotterd  explains  in  detail  his  method  of 
imparting  a  wide  vocabulary  to  his  pupils.  The 
object,  or  a  picture  of  it,  is  shown  ;  the  name  is 
pronounced  ;  the  pupils  alternately  or  all  together 
repeat  after  the  teacher,  and  then  the  word  is 
usually  written  on  the  blackboard.  A  practical 
exercise  of  great  value  is  that  called  invention  : 
the  beginning  of  a  proposition  is  given  and  the 
pupil  is  required  to  complete  it  by  supplying  an 
appropriate  conclusion.  The  latter  exercise  may 
be  developed  to  almost  any  extent,  and  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  The  teacher  may  even  give  any 
part  of  the  sentence  and  call  upon  the  pupil  to 
give  a  finished  proposition.  Another  most  useful 
discipline  is  the  framing  of  sentences  in  reply  to 
questions.  The  advocates  of  the  intuitive  method 
do  not  disdain  to  employ,  at  a  later  stage,  the 
perusal  of  printed  texts  and  even  occasional  prac- 
tice in  translation.  But  the  great  object  is  to 
make  the  pupil  think  in  the  language  he  is 
studying. 

A  German  writer,  Henri  Part/ies,  and  two  Swiss 
teachers,  M.  Alge,  of  Saint-Gall,  and  M.  Egli,  of 
Zurich,  have  greatly  contributed  to  render  the 
intuitive  method  popular  in  their  respective 
countries. 
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Berlitz  Method. — The  Berlitz  Method,  which 
comes  to  us  from  America,  is  a  rigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  direct  or  intuitive 
method  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Berlitz 
absolutely  prohibits  all  employment  of  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  student  and  sternly  proscribes  trans- 
lation. He  has  prepared  certain  manuals  in 
accordance  with  his  views  and  adapted  for  the 
study  of  the  various  European  tongues.  A 
teacher  who  employs  these  manuals  must  know 
them  thoroughly  from  beginning  to  end  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  modify  them  to 
suit  the  circumstances  and  environment  of  his 
pupils,  seeing  that  the  vocabulary  instilled  should 
in  every  case  be  borrowed  from  the  pupil's  own 
surroundings  and  interests.  The  progress  of  the 
student  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  graduated, 
the  pronunciation  assiduously  attended  to,  and  no 
word  presented  to  the  eye  before  it  has  been 
rendered  familiar  to  the  ear  and  the  understanding. 
The  object  of  the  system  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  understand  the  spoken  language  and  to  con- 
verse in  it  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time. 
M.  Berlitz  has  put  his  method  into  practical  opera- 
tion in  Berlin,  and  all  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  results  achieved  with  the  junior  pupils  of  the 
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various  gymnasia  have  been  unanimous  in  ap- 
plauding the  system  pursued.  Since  1878  the 
method  has  taken  firm  root  in  America. 

Evils  of  Translation. — M.  Berlitz  condemns 
translation  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  1  he 
employment  of  the  pupil's  mother-tongue  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  and  hinders  the  speedy  and  direct 
acquirement  of  the  foreign  language.  (2)  Those 
ivho  translate  base  their  employment  of  the  foreign 
idtom  on  the  structure  of  the  mother-tongue.  (3)  A 
great  many  of  the  expressions  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage have  no  direct  equivalents  in  the  language  of 
the  pupil.  (4)  Years  of  practice  in  translation  will 
not  produce  the  same  practical  mastery  of  a  lan- 
guage that  a  traveller  obtains  by  a  feu-  months' 
stay  abroad.  Thus  it  is  that  the  pupil  in  the  class- 
room should  hear  no  language  save  that  which  he 
is  studying.  M.  Berlitz  points  out  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  grammar  are  for  the  most  part  created 
by  the  translation,  and  that  these  disappear  when 
the  pupil  ceases  to  translate.  Grammar  is  better 
taught  by  practical  examples  than  by  the  dry 
abstractions  of  theory.  Whatever  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  intuition  or  gesture  is  best  taught  by 
the  context  in   which  it  occurs. 

Whenever  a    pupil   hesitates   \n    his    reply,    the 
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master,  according  to  Berlitz,  must  at  once  aid  him 
by  whispering  the  correct  answer,  and,  if  need  be, 
writing  it  on  the  blackboard.  The  same  question 
must  thereafter  be  at  once  proposed.  The  pupil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  his  faults  for  fear 
that  his  ear  become  accustomed  to  what  is  vicious  ; 
the  master  must  always  emphatically  pronounce 
the  word  or  phrase,  and  thus  impress  it  on  the 
pupil's  ear. 

Early  stages  of  Berlitz  Method. — The  vocabulary 
is  always  borrowed  from  what  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  learner.  The  teacher  names  a  certain 
object,  and  tells  its  use.  He  then  says  to  himself: 
"  What  is  this?"  and  gives  the  reply.  Having 
repeated  this  several  times,  he  addresses  the  ques- 
tions to  the  pupil,  and,  if  need  be,  helps  him  to 
answer.  The  contraries  of  a  given  proposition,  its 
affirmatives  and  negatives,  are  usually  brought  out 
in  order  that  the  difference  may  strike  the  pupil 
and  aid  him  to  seize  the  sense.  The  manuals  are 
systematised  so  as  to  include  all  the  useful  expres- 
sions of  a  language,  eg.,  objects,  colours,  dimen- 
sions, clothing,  parts  of  the  body,  place,  position, 
movements,  and  numbers.  Simple  verbs  of  action 
may  be  easily  taught  by  the  appropriate  gestures, 
e.g ,  writing,  speaking,  opening  a  door,  etc.     What 
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is  known  and  mastered  will,  of  course,  form  the 
basis  for  future  object  lessons.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  during  which  the  pupil  has  taken  an  hour's 
lesson  daily,  he  should  be  quite  able  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  in  the  language  and  write  it  with  a 
certain  fluency.  The  purely  literary  study  of  the 
language  may  be  taken  up  subsequently. 

Practical  Hints  for  ScJiool-room. — A  few  words 
may  be  devoted  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Berlitz  method  in  the  school-room.  The  class- 
room itself  and  its  contents — doors,  windows, 
benches,  blackboard,  books,  and  equipment  ;  the 
child,  his  body,  limbs,  and  clothing  ;  the  surround- 
ings of  the  school,  the  town,  or  the  village —  in  a 
word,  all  that  meets  the  youthful  eye,  will  supply 
the  materials  of  the  early  conversation  exercises 
which  the  teacher  is  to  encourage  and  develop. 
All  these  will  furnish  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
interesting  subjects  for  the  enriching  of  the  pupil's 
vocabulary.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  topics 
may  be  suggested,  e.g.,  by  a  book  !  We  may  speak 
successively  of  the  binding,  the  pages,  the  printing, 
the  bookseller's  shop,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
the  work  <>f  the  author,  the  labour  of  the  printer 
and  compositor,  and  the  manifold  uses  of  books 
and  libraries.      In  so  vast  a  field  it  is  necessary  to 
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by  rigorously  excluding  all  words  which  have  no 
place  in  the  ordinary  language  0/  discourse,  such  as 
technical  expressions  and  those  which  are  un- 
familiar to  the  ordinary  man.  The  study  of  things 
will  always  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  their 
qualities  and  with  the  verbs  which  are  needed  in 
putting  the  names  of  the  things  in  suitable  pro- 
positions. Thus  substantives,  verbs,  and  adjectives 
will  be  easily  retained  ;  and  as  for  the  parts  of 
speech  which  are  invariable — adverbs,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions  —  they  will  be  brought  into 
gradual  employment  in  the  numerous  questions 
and  conversations  which  the  system  prescribes. 
Systematic  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  master 
is  necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  over- 
hasty  advancement,  no  undue  and  tiresome  repeti- 
tions. Within  its  limits  the  vocabulary  ought  to 
be  complete,  and  the  simple  rules  of  grammar 
definitely  evolved  from  the  numerous  exercises. 

The  verbs  which  express  concrete  and  visible 
actions  furnish  the  surest  material  for  framing 
sentences  in  which  there  is  no  intermediary  em- 
ployment of  the  mother-tongue.  In  teaching 
German,  such  verbs  as  oe/fuen,  schliessen,  gehcn, 
neh/ucu,  sitzen,  dringcu,  ergreifcu,  schreiben^  geheu, 
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kommen,  and  the  like,  lend  themselves  readily  to 
exercise  of  this  type.  Again,  the  class-orders, 
such  as  Stand !  Sit !  Books  open  !  Books  shut ! 
should  always  be  given  in  the  foreign  language. 
Reflective  and  pronominal  verbs  may  in  this  way 
be  fixed  firmly  on  the  mind,  in  German,  e.g.,  by 
such  verbs  as  sick  setzen.  Exercises  in  arithmetic, 
and  even  in  science,  may  be  of  use  in  teaching 
certain  elements  of  the  vocabulary. 

Pictorial  Aids  to  Class  Teaching. — Direct  intui- 
tion by  means  of  objects  is  lacking,  if  not  in 
variety,  at  least  in  two  essential  elements  which 
play  an  important  role  in  life — first,  time  and  space 
and  the  natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  seasons  ; 
and  second,  man  in  action.  These  deficiencies 
can,  however,  be  supplied  by  means  of  pictorial 
devices.  Two  kinds  of  pictures  are  needed  for 
instruction — those  large  enough  for  collective 
teaching  of  a  large  ciass,  and  those  suitable  for 
individual  use  only.  Large  pictures  of  fine  artistic 
finish  have  been  prepared  by  several  foreign  firms. 
Of  the  smaller  variety,  those  of  Wilke,  which  illus- 
trate the  work  of  M.  Ducotterd,  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  M.  Egli  of  Zurich  has  also 
supervised  a  collection  of  "  Bildersaal  "  of  great 
value  for  individual  teaching.      Iloelzel's  pictures 
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are  beyond  question  the  best-known  on  the  Con- 
tinent. These  represent  the  four  seasons,  a  town, 
a.  forest,  a.  mountain,  all  being  chromo-lithographed. 
These  pictures  are  sold  in  the  large,  and  also  in 
the  small  forms.  Accompanying  the  pictures 
there  is  a  handbook  of  conversations  thereon, 
written  by  MM.  Guerin  and  Schamenek.  The 
handbook  permits  the  pupils  to  revise  at  home  the 
conversations  they  have  heard  in  the  class.  The 
authors  do  not  give  isolated  words,  or  indeed  any 
phrase  whatever  which  has  not  a  complete  sense. 
In  this  they  have  done  wisely,  for  isolated  words 
have  often  a  very  vague  sense,  and  in  consequence 
do  not  readily  cling  to  the  memory.  These  con- 
versations are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
master,  for  they  trace  out  a  path  along  which  he 
may  conduct  his  pupils  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Under  the  heading  of  vocabulary  are  collected  the 
various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  animals,  persons, 
forms,  qualities,  and  sounds.  The  following  are 
typical  questions,  and  remarks  made  in  front  of 
the  pictures  : — 

'■'■Point  out  in  the  picture  (e.g.,  that  illustrative  of  Springi 
the  various  trees  and  give  their  nanus  (and  so  for  the  other  classes 
of  objects,  such  as  flower s,  fruits,  etc)." 

"  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  picture  .'  " 
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Here  are,  in   French,  examples  of  the  descriptive 
passages  that  follow  the  vocabularies  : — 

La  Riviere : — L'eau  tie  la  riviere  fait  tourner  la  roue  du  moulin. 
Stir  la  riviere,  nous  voyons  un  gros  saule  et  un  buisson  flenri. 

Lajeune  Fille: — Une  jetine  fille  s'avance  stir  Tetroite  passerelle  ; 
elle  a  un  bouquet  a  la  main  ;  son  chapeau  de  paille  est  attache  par 
les  brides  a  son  bras  droit. 

The  Bildersaal  of  M.  Egli  comprises  six  books, 
each  containing  four  hundred  pictures  of  admirable 
execution.  The  pictures  are  all  small,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, adapted  only  for  individual  pupils.  At 
lesson-time  each  pupil  has  his  book  before  him, 
and  the  various  engravings  serve  as  texts  for  the 
development  of  exercises  in  conversation,  descrip- 
tion, and  narrative,  suited  to  the  degree  of 
advancement  of  the  scholars,  and  the  special  object 
the  master  has  in  view. 

Mile.  Thora  Goldschmidt  has  prepared  a  series 
of  engravings  for  classes  in  English.  It  comprises 
two  manuals  and  a  collection  of  twenty-three  wall- 
charts,  a  square  metre  in  size.  The  pictures  have 
reference  not  only  to  the  seasons,  but  also  to 
domestic  life,  trades,  games,  exotic  plants,  and 
flowers. 

Need  for  a  Well-ordered  Manual — From  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  intuitive  method  has 
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no  need  of  any  manual,  seeing  that  the  words  and 
phrases  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  black- 
board are  taken  from  the  objects  and  pictures  that 
are  brought  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
pupils.  ///  practice,  however,  it  will  be  found 
inadvisable  to  dispense  ivitJi  a  manual,  for  without 
it  we  run  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetitions,  as  well  as 
of  regrettable  omissions.  The  teacher,  having  to 
watch  so  many  things  at  once — pronunciation, 
vocabulary,  spelling,  grammar,  and  conversation — 
cannot  fail  to  omit  much  that  is  of  importance, 
unless  he  avail  himself  of  some  well-ordered 
manual  or  guide.  Besides,  a  manual  is  of  great 
use  to  the  pupil  in  revising  points  of  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  and  in  preparing  himself  at  home  for 
the  repetition-exercises.  There  are  many  good 
manuals  available,  the  most  widely  known  being 
those  of  Ducotterd,  Berlitz,  and  Lehmann.  That 
written  by  Alge  of  Saint-Gall  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  is  adapted  with  great  care  to  serve  along  with 
the  wall-pictures  of  Hoelzel.*  All  the  fresh  words 
of  each  exercise  are  printed  in  italics.  Numerous 
oral    and    written    exercises    force    the    pupils    to 


*  Mr.    Kippmann    has   adapted    this    work    for   English  schools 
(Dent's  Hrst  French  Boo/,). 
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utilise  again  and  again  the  words  and  rules  of 
their  past  studies.  The  book  concludes  by  a 
grammatical  synopsis,  and  a  vocabulary  of  all  the 
words  translated  into  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
pupil.  Another  manual  worthy  of  praise  is  that 
recently  published  at  Geneva,  and  composed  by 
Professor  Lescaze.  The  pictures  are  superior  to 
those  of  Hoelzel,  and  the  author  very  wisely  gives 
descriptions  of  single  objects  before  attempting 
complicated  studies  of  nature  and  life.* 

Summary. — Let  us  briefly  summarise  the  con- 
siderations to  be  kept  in  mind  by  a  teacher  who 
follows  the  method  of  intuition,  (i)  His  object  is 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  spoken 
language,  and  give  the  pupil  a  readiness  in  the 
employment  of  it.  He  must  not  at  first  deal  with 
the  vocabulary  of  the  sciences  or  of  the  arts ;  he  is 
not  to  concern  himself  with  the  theories  of  abstract 
grammar;  and  he  need  not,  for  a  long  time,  expect 
his  pupils  to  write  faultlessly  in  the  prose  exer- 
cises. After  two  years'  study  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  intuitive  method,  it  will  be  time 

"  Messrs.  Blackie's  French  in  /,i<ti<>,  and  Talki  and  the  text- 
book of  Messrs.  Mackay  &  Curtis  (Whittaker),  give  indication  that 
ili'  principles  of  the  intuitive  method  are  becoming  better  known 
in  Britain. 
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enough  to  take  up  the  abstractions  of  grammar 
and  the  reading  of  the  classical  authors  of  the 
language  in  question.  (2)  No  use  is  to  be  made 
of  the  pupil's  mother-tongue,  and  all  translation  is 
to  be  avoided.  The  mental  bond  between  the 
thing  and  the  foreign  word  expressing  it,  must  be 
supplied  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  especially  by  the 
sense  of  sight.  Objects,  pictures,  and  the  gestures 
of  the  master  must  suggest  all  fresh  acquisitions  of 
language.  (3)  The  master  must  assiduously  train 
the  pupils  to  express  their  own  ideas  ;  and  must 
exert  himself  to  impart  to  them  a  faultless  pro- 
nunciation. Vivacity  on  the  teacher's  part  will  do 
much  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  speak.  It  is  good 
for  a  master  to  put  the  question  to  himself  in  the 
first  instance,  and  also  reply  to  his  own  interroga- 
tions before  the  pupil  is  asked  to  respond.  The 
answer  to  a  given  question  should  be  several  times 
repeated  by  the  same  pupil.  (4)  The  teacher 
must  address  himself  to  all  the  varieties  of  memory 
with  which  the  human  intelligence  is  endowed, 
and  the  pupil  be  made  to  listen,  to  speak  and  to 
write,  at  every  stage  of  his  studies.  With  so  many 
pleasantly-varied  exercises  and  such  ample  appeal 
to  all  the  avenues  of  the  brain,  grammar  will  be 
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learned  almost  unconsciously,  and  power  of  fluent 
talking  speedily  acquired. 

The  intuitive  system  requires  that  the  teacher 
be  not  only  a  profound  scholar  and  thoroughly 
proficient  in  the  language,  hut  that  he  also  prepare 
beforehand  every  lesson  he  gives  to  his  classes. 
A  master  who  knows  the  language  merely  from 
books  will  not,  it  is  clear,  be  competent  to  impart 
the  required  instruction  either  in  conversation, 
vocabulary,  or  pronunciation.  The  principal  mis- 
take to  be  avoided  is  to  proceed  to  the  lesson 
carelessly  and  without  any  plan.  It  is  essential 
that  nothing  should  be  left  to  hazard  and  that  there 
should  be  a  logical  progression  in  the  study  of 
words,  exercises,  and  rules.  The  difficulties  being 
so  great,  the  teacher  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  employ  from  the 
outset  a  good  graduated  manual,  such  as  that  of 
Alge,  which  will  certainly  spare  him  much  long 
and  arduous  labour.  In  such  a  compendium  he 
will  find  all  the  necessary  materials  arranged  in 
orderly  and  convenient  fashion. 

Qualifications  and  Duties  of  Master. — Teaching 
on  the  lines  indicated  is  thus  a  labour  of  a  very 
fatiguing  kind.  The  master  must  constantly  be  on 
the  watch  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  he  has    be- 
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forehand  traced,  and  must  keep  in  his  memory  the 
precise  points  to  be  emphasised  and  enforced.  He 
must  be  constantly  speaking,  and  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  lesson  must  pronounce  every  word 
and  phrase  with  unmistakable  distinctness  and 
precision.  Such  efforts  undoubtedly  entail  great 
expenditure  of  energy.  Every  new  word  that 
occurs  in  the  lesson  will  have  to  be  pronounced  by 
him  several  times,  and  he  must  see,  not  only  that 
the  scholars  too  can  pronounce  it,  but  that  they 
understand  its  meaning  and  entrust  it  to  the  pages 
of  their  note-books.  The  master  being  the  model 
that  the  pupil  has  to  imitate,  he  must  bring  into 
play  every  device  likely  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of 
a  correct  pronunciation.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  it  is  dangerous  to  begin  the  study  of 
a  language  by  reading  from  an  open  book.  None 
of  the  European  languages  have  a  phonetic  system 
of  spelling,  and  the  pupil,  if  he  sees  a  word,  is  apt  to 
give  it  a  pronunciation  such  as  the  reminiscence  of 
his  own  language  will  suggest.  Before  an  English 
boy  is  shown  the  spelling,  say  of  the  French  word 
Ji/s,  he  ought  to  have  heard  the  word  frequently 
pronounced  ;  otherwise  he  is  apt  to  pronounce  it 
wrongly  and  experience,  in  future,  many  difficulties 
which  are  altogether  needless.      Once   the  correct 
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pronunciation  is  well  fixed  on  the  ear,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  writing  the  word  on  the  blackboard 
and  inviting  the  pupil  to  commit  it  to  his  note- 
book. The  mother,  it  is  true,  does  not,  in  teaching 
her  child,  have  recourse  to  writing,  but  if  we  follow 
the  natural  law  of  appealing  first  to  the  ear,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  black- 
board to  deepen  the  first  impressions.  Again,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher  that,  besides 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  single  words,  there  is 
the  special  genius  of  the  language,  as  regards  accent 
and  sentence-harmony,  to  be  considered.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  phonetics  to  enable  him  to  lighten  the  labour  of 
the  learners.  In  any  case,  a  faultless  pronunciation 
and  a  perfect  accent  cannot  be  attained  without 
immense  labour.  The  niceties  and  shades  of  ar- 
ticulation can  only  be  mastered  very  gradually. 
Y>y  pursuing  the  method  indicated,  however,  the 
basis  of  a  thoroughly  sound  pronunciation  will  un- 
doubtedly be  laid.* 


*  The  Modern  Language  Press,  London,  has  furnished  the  teacher 
with  a  new  adjunct  in  the  teaching  of  languages — the  phonograph. 
This  instrumenl  supplies  the  pupils  with  a  very  effective  means  of 
listening  to  the  phrases  of  the  language  exactly  as  articulated  by 
an  educated  foreigner.  Cylinders  for  all  the  lessons  in  the  Pictorial 
/■/,//  h  an,/  German  Ptimen  can  be  obtained. 
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Grammar  and  Composition. — As  for  the  grammar, 
a  mid-way  course-  should  be  taken  between  the  old 
classical  system  of  making  it  the  chief  object  of 
the  study  of  language  and  the  doctrine  of  many 
modern,  innovators  who  would  entirely  discard  it. 
Theory  should  always  come  after  practice.  The 
pupil  himself  will  see,  after  having  composed  several 
propositions  with  itre%  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  full  paradigms  of  that  verb.  The  indicative 
present  should  be  first  studied  :  later  on,  the  past  ; 
and  then  the  future.  The  blackboard  will,  of 
course,  be  a  useful  auxiliary  in  impressing  the 
various  forms  on  the  pupil's  mind  before  he  trans- 
fers them  to  his  note-book.  Grammar  is  far  less 
important  than  pronunciation  ;  and  is,  indeed,  in  its 
finest  flower,  the  result  of  Ion?  reading  of  the  best 
authors.  It  is  certain  that  faults  of  grammar  are 
more  easily  removed  than  faults  of  pronunciation. 
As  regards  written  compositions,  it  is  important 
during  the  first  two  years  to  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother-tongue.  The  following  exer- 
cises may  suitably  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
practice  in  prose-versions  from  the  mother  tongue  : 
— (I)  The  teacher  may  give  oral  questions  on 
objects  or  pictures,  and  require  the  pupils  to  write 
the  answers  on  their  copy-books  ;  (2)  he  may  call 
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upon  the  pupils  to  change  the  tense,  the  number  or 
the  gender  of  certain  sentences  already  familiar  to 
them  ;  (3)  the  pupils  may  be  made  to  give  the 
substance  of  anecdotes  which  the  master  has 
previously  read  in  their  hearing;  (4)  they  may  be 
made  to  give  descriptions  of  scenes  for  which  they 
know  the  requisite  vocabulary  ;  (5)  certain  words 
may  be  given  them  in  order  that  these  may  be 
embodied  in  suitable  phrases  ;  (6)  simple  songs 
and  lyrics  may  be  set  for  paraphrasing.  Such 
exercises  will  suitably  lead  on  to  others  more 
difficult — such,  for  example,  as  the  account  of  a 
trip,  or  the  original  description  of  a  landscape. 
The  success  of  these  exercises  depends  largely  on 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  pupils  throw  into  them  : 
hence  the  importance  of  interesting  them  at  every 
stase,  and  leading  them  on  to  work  for  the  sake  of 
that  pleasure  which  congenial  tasks  invariably 
provoke.  The  pupil  who  is  injudiciously  asked  to 
do  compositions  which  are  beyond  his  power,  will 
not  make  so  much  progress  as  he  who  feels  his 
progress  and  loves  the  work  to  which  he  is  set. 

At  thr  end  of  a  year  or,  it  may  be,  two,  the  role  of 
the  intuitive  method  will  have  finished.  By  that 
time  the  pupil  should  know  the  ordinary  vocabu- 
lary  of   thr    language,    have    mastered    the    most 
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important   rules  of  grammar,  and   be  able  to  keep 
up   a  conversation   on    every-day  topics.     Such  a 
result  is  usually  all  that  the  traveller,  the  merchant, 
or  the  business  man  is  ambitious  to  attain.     And 
such  a  result  might  reasonably  be  expected   from 
pupils    when    they    emerge   from    our    elementary 
schools.     Needless  to  say,  the  progress  of  a  pupil 
will  be  conditioned  by  various  circumstances — e.g., 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  he  undergoes  in- 
struction, his  age,  and  mental  development ;  and,  be 
it  remarked,  the  skill  and  zeal  of  his  instructor.     At 
the  close,  then,  of  the  second  or  third  year  of  study, 
the  intuitive  method   will   be  abandoned,  and  will 
give  place  to  the  literary  study  of  language  by  means 
of  books.      We  shall   now  speak  of  the  principal 
exercises  to  be  carried  on  during  this  final  period. 
Literary  Study  of  Foreign  Tongue — The  reading 
of  authors. — The  stock  of  words  which  the  pupil 
has  acquired  by  the  direct  appeal  to  his  senses  will 
at   this  stage    be   enlarged    and    completed    by    a 
study    of   literary,   scientific,   and    technical  terms. 
A  systematic  study  of  the  vocabulary  and  of  the 
syntax  should   be  entered  upon  according  to  the 
end  which  the  students  have  in  view.     The  pro- 
cedure  of  the  old  grammatical   method  of  study 
may   now  be   utilised   with   advantage.     Still,  the 
mother-tongue  should  as  much  as  possible  be  kept 
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in  the  background.  Exercises  like  the  following 
should  be  performed  : — (i)  The  master  ought  to 
read  from  a  well-graduated  book  of  representative 
extracts,  certain  passages  daily  to  keep  the  ears  of 
the    pupils    attuned    to    the    right    pronunciation. 

(2)  Various  dictation  exercises  should  be  given  in 
school,  and  selected  from  certain  lengthy  extracts 
previously    prescribed    for    preparation    at    home. 

(3)  Anomalous  constructions  and  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions should  be  explained  by  translating  them 
into  simpler  form  or  by  contrasting  them  with 
what  is  normal.  (4)  The  teacher  ought  to  train 
the  pupils  in  the  writing  of  essays  by  asking  them 
to  develop  a  thought  or  summarise  a  lengthy 
extract.  He  might  also  point  out  models  to  be 
imitated.  (5)  A  still  higher  stage  would  be  the 
study  of  special  forms  of  literature,  e.g.,  the  episto- 
lary, the  narrative  and  the  descriptive.  The  broad 
phases  of  literary  evolution  would  furnish  in- 
exhaustible themes  for  composition  and  discussion 
in  the  foreign  language.  Whatever  new  words 
occurred  in  the  course  of  these  studies,  could  be 
explained   in   terms  of  the  words  already  known. 

The  teacher  would  of  course  vary  the  topics  con- 
stantly, in  order  to  preserve  the  interest  of  the 
1  upils,  and  preventing  their  attention  from  flagging. 
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